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LEND A HAND 
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Many men and women, at work in diflerent places, and on different lines of 
philanthropy, have established this magazine, that they may coédperate together 
and have one common organ. by which to explain to each other their successes and 
their failures. They will dwell on their successes more in detail than on their failures, 
because their hope is that they may improve the condition of things. But they will 
acknowledge failure when it exists. and will tell enough of it to warn others from 
like false experiments. 

Without such a central organ. every report of an enterprise of public spirit o1 
philanthropy. whether published by a government board, by an individual, or by a 
charitable society, is apt to be placed in the hands of exaétly the people already 
interested in the enterprise described, but it does not reach the general public. 
Indeed, it may not reach even the experts in other lines of social science or philan- 
thropic endeavor than that which it describes. We hope that we may at least 
make of this magazine a ** Clearing-House.” which shall receive from every society 
engaged in public improvement an account of its achievements and of its wants, and 
that we can place this account in the hands of all the others. 

The great system of ‘+ Charity organizations.” known either by that name or by 
the name of the ** Associated Charities.” now exists in most of the principal cities of 
the United States. and is extending as fast as its advantages are properly known. 
Lenp A HAnbp is established. in the wish to make practically an association of the 
** Associated Charities,” or an organization of the ** charity organizations.” The 
plans for the magazine were made only after careful conference between the leaders 
of the charity organizations of New York. Philadelphia and Boston. It will have 
the regular editorial assistance of the central directors in those cities. And we are 
assured also of the co6peration of the friends of the ++ Associated Charities ” in Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee. Cambridge. Lynn, and 
many other cities. We trust that the magazine may be considered, from this moment, 
the organ of mutual communication for all. 

In all work of charity the larger part of daily duty and of personal care falls, fortu- 
nately, on women. In our own social condition, with the enlargement of the range 
of occupation of women, there has sprung up, almost to our surprise. a necessity for 
the supervision of that occupation, and its right arrangement. so that in what was 
thought the emancipation of women, the health and rights of working-women may 
be carefully and fairly considered. The organization of the clubs of working-women 
is one illustration among many of the loyal work which women can do in practical 
ways, for themselves. To Woman’s Work for Woman, one depart ment of this 
magazine will be dedicated. It will be under the special oversight of Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, the president of the Women’s National Indian Association. 
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It seems to us specially desirable that young people of both sexes shall be inter- 
ested in work of public spirit, and in a true helpfulness to others, at an early age. 
We recognize the existence of the Wadsworth Clubs, the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and other unselfish organizations in Sunday Schools, and elsewhere 
among young people, as a very encouraging element in the social work of our time. 
This magazine, indeed, has taken its name from the work of such clubs, and direétly 
continues the monthly journal by which many of them communicated with each 
other. Under the general direction of Mrs. Davis, a department of the magazine 
will be specially given to the record of such philanthropic work by the young, and 
to its encouragement. 

We can readily understand that grave students of scientific social reform will look 
askance at the space thus given to what will seem to them almost childish, and quite 
beneath the dignity of a great movement. But we must remind them, that the young 
people of to-day are to be the workmen of a few years hence, and we must ask them 
where they will find the aétive and unselfish working men and women on whom 
their larger enterprises must rely, if they are not trained, and wisely trained, in 
their days of youthful enthusiasm and omnipotence. 

We beg all directors of all charities, to forward us at the earliest possible 
moment, copies of their Reports. Early proof-sheets would be desirable even 
before the last cares of binding or other work of external completion. On our part. 
we undertake to publish regularly a condensed statement of the leading facts in such 
reports, with such references as may enable inquirers on the subject involved, to 
communicate with the society which publishes them. We believe, that in the 
course of years. such a digest of the charity-work of the country and its other work 
in Social Reform will prove of great value. 

We shall attempt to condense for pra¢tical use, the most important statements 
made public of the work of social improvement or charity in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy. But such papers as we publish in this attempt must be 
regarded as subsidiary to the great work of preventing pauperism, and in the end 
abolishing pauperism in the United States. 

We shall always have to relieve each other’s wants and shall always be glad to, 
while man is man. But there is no reason why such relief should create a perma- 
nent race of paupers. This journal is dedicated to the work of showing the distinc- 
tion between Poverty and Pauperism. 

Lenp A Hawnp takes it for granted that those who read its pages have formed 
the desire to be of use to their fellow-men. It does not, therefore, discuss or present 
the religious inducements to such a desire, though these might come fairly within 
the range of a journal dedicated to organized philanthropy. It leaves such pre- 
sentment and discussion to the pulpit and to the journals specially dedicated to the 
purposes of the several religious communions: sympathizing with the hopes of all, 
and willing and eager to share the fields of their activity. 

We recognize the central fact that almost all the evils we contend against are fed 
by Intemperance, as they generally spring from Intemperance. We have the sym- 
pathy and coéperation of the leaders in the great National Temperance Societies, 
and, in our second number. shall publish articles by Miss Frances E. Willard and 


Mrs. j. Ellen Foster. 
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A UNITED STATES PRISON. 


ANNA L. 


Prisons or jails belonging to the United 
States itself are comparatively rare. The 
Census of 1880 mentions but four, and 
the last report of the Attorney-General 
submits statements from these four, one 
of them being the jail at Washington 
City. The country has a right to expect 
that these few prisons under the control 
of the government itself, supported by 
the nation and supervised by its own 
officers, shall be model institutions. We 
look to them for concrete examples of the 
latest discoveries in this direction. Pan- 
ology is an exact science by this time, 
and some of its brightest triumphs have 
been achieved in our own land, while 
American adepts teach willing audiences 
from many countries. It is interesting, 
therefore, to see what the United States 
considers the best system. With all the 
resources of the nation behind her, and 
all the wisdom of her famous students 
of this awful science to guide her. we 
look anxiously for her conclusions. We 
ask what system has been adopted, what 
employment provided for her criminals, 
whether they work for the state or for 
contractors, how their day is arranged, 
what punishments are allowed. 

Innumerable questions of interest to 
the student of social science immediately 
present themselves at the mention of a 
prison under the management and con- 
trol of the United States government. 

In the western part of the State of 
Arkansas, is located at the flourishing 
city of Fort Smith, one of the few prisons 
belonging to the United States. This 
large and growing town, in the midst of 
a beautiful region bordered by the Ar- 
kansas River, believes itself to be a com- 
ing centre of great industrial interests. 


DAWES. 


Already famous as the terminus of one 
celebrated railroad, it expects soon to be 
the meeting point of others, and to gather 
there much trade. Meanwhile it contains 
every facility for comfortable and luxuri- 
ous living, and prides itself upon keeping 
abreast of the latest civilization. On the 
very borders of the Indian Territory, in 
its earlier days it was the depot of sup- 
plies for that vast reservation, and al- 
though its importance in that regard dis- 
appeared with the advent of the railroad 
which traverses the territory itself, it 
still retains the United States Court hav- 
What- 
ever crime against national law may be 
committed in a tract extending westward 
one hundred and fifty miles and embrac- 
ing a belt of country two hundred miles 
wide, is tried in this court, and accord- 
ingly whatever arrest is made by a United 


ing jurisdiction over that region. 


States officer among its sixty thousand 
inhabitants, the criminal is brought to 
this place. It is easy to understand that 
the court is overloaded with business and 
its prison with criminals. The indus- 
trious and painstaking judge who sits on 
this bench is occupied, according to a 
recent statement of Mr. Garland, two 
hundred and ninety-seven days in the 
year, but the cases brought before him 
must still wait weeks and months for 
trial, so overburdened is the court. The 
jail is as full as the docket. Technically 
this place of detention is a jail, but though 
not a penitentiary, it partakes in some 
respects of the nature of a prison, as will 
Its population is most hetero- 
geneous. Here come men of all ages, 
accused of the gravest crimes or of the 
most trifling offences. Here they await 
trial and here, in many cases, they suffer 


be seen. 
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punishment; a difficult situation needing 
most careful attention and most. skilful 
arrangement, it would be said. What, 
then, has the United States done to supply 
the need? How is the prison arranged 
and situated? What system is employed ? 

The student of prisons and criminals 
must be particularly interested in this 
prison, so exceptional in its necessities 
and so unlimited in the opportunity for 
the best appliances and regulations. 

The United States prison at Fort Smith 
consists of two rooms in the cellar of the 
government building, with no light ex- 
cept what comes from underground win- 
and no outside ventilation. In 
these two rooms were confined during 
the month of June, in this year, one hun- 
dred and nine prisoners; nine of them 


dows 


accused of murder, and two already con- 
victed of that crime. This is the whole 
of the prison ! 

A fuller description of this extraordi- 
nary place, this piece of medieval bar- 
barity, only makes the horror worse. The 
government building is a relic of the old 
military post, occupied as such until 
within twenty years. It is a large. low 
Southern house, once the quarters of the 
commandant of the post. built of brick 
with stone foundations and surrounded 
by wide verandas. Its rooms are used 
by the court and for similar purposes, 
and its ce//ar is the United States jail. 
The brick partition which supports the 
upper stories is the sole and only divis- 
ion contained in this remarkable prison. 
Each of the rooms thus made, or cells as 
they are called, is fifty-five feet long and 
twenty-nine feet broad. Their height 
from floor to ceiling is at the utmost 
The 


seven feet. small windows which 


light this black hole are at each end 
underneath the wide verandas. At one 


end of the jail the guard-room is located 
in front of them, but these windows are 
larger than those at the opposite end, 
in the other room, being fully six feet 


by three. Of course the solid partition 


between the two rooms prevents any 
draught. The climate at Fort Smith is 
that of interior Arkansas, a long, hot, dry 
summer, with the close atmosphere of a 
valley amongst low hills, without the 
Gulf breezes and lacking the strong winds 
of the open prairie. In early June the 
days were already stifling with heat, and 
the nights were only relieved by a warm 
breeze that blew off the river across the 
localities most favorably situated. The 
amount of such a breeze which would 
penetrate under the wide verandas of a 
Southern house into a crowded cellar, can 
be easily reckoned. Hoping to make the 
air more bearable, the flag-stones of the 
floor are constantly wet down and the 
noisome air is heavy with the rising 
steam and dampness. 

Into these reeking holes are crowded 
The 
court has jurisdiction over all crimes com- 
mitted between the the 
reservation, against white men by Indians. 


criminals of every age and degree. 


white men on 
against Indians by white men under cer- 
tain conditions, and over all infringe- 
ments of United States laws. Its prisoners 
are some of them full-blooded Indians. 
wild with all their savage passions and 
filthy beyond any Eastern conception ; 
some are border ruffians who have lost 
none of their villainy, or their loathesome- 
ness is losing the picturesqueness of a 
past day; some are the low-lived, mean 
and sneaking population who hover on 
the borders of this neutral country ; some 
are hardened criminals of the worst type 
who have fled from the law of the ** States” 
to seek refuge in the wilds of the Indian 
country ; some are innocent boys brought 
here for a trifling theft ; young men who, 
in a moment’s rage, have broken the pub- 
lic peace; respectable tradesmen who 
have unwittingly infringed some strin- 
gent United States regulation about arms 
or liquor; innocent citizens accused by 
some revengeful neighbor and awaiting 
trial; outcasts whose crimes are beyond 
the possibility of mention ; murderers who. 
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have been caught, not in their first, but 
in their fifth or seventh murder. It is 
literally true that at Fort Smith all these 
persons are confined in the same room, 
the close, unventilated, wretched place 
already described. Nor are the prisoners 
limited to those awaiting trial. In the 
midst of the desperadoes, the villains and 
the murderers, are all those criminals 
already sentenced whose terms do not 
exceed a single year. Those sentenced 
to a longer term are sent to Michigan. 
Happy the convict whose crime is large, 
in the Indian Territory, for worse is a sin- 


gle year of Fort Smith than a cycle of 


Detroit ! 

Men who have been already convicted 
of murder are with the 
There is absolutely nothing to hinder 


confined rest. 
their free communication with their fel- 
lows. Five men are hanged at once in 
Fort Smith sometimes. At present there 
are nine men accused of murder in these 
two rooms, free to influence their com- 
panions, and like all the rest of their 
associates without the slightest check 
upon their opportunity to teach their 
horrid lore to young and old. The laws 
of the United States in regard to Indian 
reservations are very strict. No liquors 
may be sold in them, for instance, or 
carried there for sale, or given away. 
The temptation to break this regulation 
seems almost irresistible, by reason of the 
enormous profits resulting from such 
illicit trading. and often it happens that 
the man breaking this law is as young in 
years as in crime. Lads who have com- 
mitted small thefts are also in this prison 
to-day, side by side with men under in- 
di¢tment for the most dastardly outrages 
known to justice. The average number in 
confinement is seventy-eight, and in June 
of this year, as has been said, the num- 
ber had risen to one hundred and nine. 
The only opportunity for washing given 
to this multitude of men, is the single 
sink in each cell. There are no baths, 
only now and then some more fortunate 
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prisoner is allowed the use of a coal-oil 
barrel sawed in two, this primitive wash- 
tub being the best that is afforded by the 
government to this institution. The per- 
plexed officials have tried many expedi- 
ents to relieve the foulness of the place. 
The single bucket which serves the con- 
venitnce of this considerable population 
is placed in a closet in the chimney, that 
the odors may be carried off through the 
only method of ventilation known to this 
The prisoners spend their time as 
No work is -possible. 


jail. 
suits themselves. 
To relieve the tedium of the slow days, 
a mock court is held and men are tried 
for such offences as spitting typon the 
floor, and, on conviction, are sentenced 
to sweep it. Recently one poor wretch 
suffered such an accumulation of senten- 
ces of this nature that he appealed to the 
court up-stairs! The wooden cots and 
blankets which constitute the beds are 
put one side during the day. or serve as 
seats. When feeding time comes the 
rations are pushed through a slide in the 
door, and one after another these misera- 
ble beings retire to some corner like dogs, 
to eat their portion. In the matter of 
exercise a regular routine is kept up. 
The prisoners divide themselves into 
squads which march up and down the 
room at intervals; but be their stay there 
long or short, they see no ray of sunlight, 
they breathe no single breath of outside 
air. 

This dark, crowded, underground hole 
is noisome with odors of every descrip- 
tion, dirty beyond description, horrible 
with all horrors.—a veritable hell upon 
earth. What must the sick? 
Impossible as it seems to credit the fact, 
the sick and the wounded must live in 
these same rooms! other 
provision for them, there is no other 
There is 





it be for 


There is no 


place where they can be put. 
‘¢no refuge from the wild and ungoverna- 
ble men around them,” no relief from the 
close air, the eating and drinking and 
sleeping. It completes the picture to 
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remember that small-pox is a disease 
very common to the Indian. 

It should be made evident that for this 
state of things the people of Fort Smith 
are in no way responsible. It is a United 
States prison, and they have no more 
control over it than they have over the 
Capitol at Washington. They would 
weicome any attempt on the part of the 
government to remove this plague spot. 
and substitute a suitable and decent jail. 
Nor are the officers to be charged with 
negle¢t or blindness. They do all that in 
them lies to remedy the evils, they make 
the best of the matter with no little thought 
and labor and painstaking. But here are 
the prisoners and here are the accommo- 
dations provided for them by the United 
States government. 

There is no question, shameful though 
the conclusion be, where the blame lies. 
The worst faét in the whole disgraceful 
series, is the fact that the national gov- 
ernment knows all about this horror. It 
cannot even plead ignorance, for the re- 
port of the United States Marshal in 


Fland. 


October, 1884, to the Department of 


Justice* contains a full statement of the 
matter, with all the particulars, the sta- 
tistics anda diagram of the prison. What 
was done about it? In June, 1885, noth- 
ing had been done about it. There was no 
lack of money in the United States Treas- 
ury, for we had changed administrations 
on the ground of a surplus, and at this 
very town, the government was just then 
selling the three hundred acres which sur- 
rounded the original fort. There was no 
lack of facilities, for Fort Smith is large 
and well-equipped and situated on a great 
railway, and the officers for its court are 
able and distinguished. There was no 
lack of knowledge on the subject in a 
country which possesses such experts as 
Brinkerhoff, and Brockway, and Way- 
land, and a score of others like them, and 
in which prison conferences are annual 
occurrences. 

What excuse has the government of the 
United States to offer for the existence 
and continuance of this scandal ? 


*Report Attorney-General, 1884, p. 143. 





LOOK UP. 


Look up and not down ; look out and not in; look forward and not back; and lend a hand. 


Look up, my soul, not down; 
God's face will smile, not frown. 
Look out, my heart, not in; 

‘To doubt Christ were a sin. 
Look not still behind, 


O troubled mind; 


Forward! Thyself forget; 


Pay thou the debt 


Of love which thou dost owe 

‘To all men, friend and foe. 

‘Trust God, whate’er betide, 
¢Faith, Love and Hope thy guide, 

And Heaven thy sure reward, 


Till then, 


Praise thou the Lord 


Amen! 


JOSEPH A, TORREY, 


+ Faith looks upward; Hope forward; Love outward, and lends a hand. 
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THE FRUIT OF PAIN.” 








BY MRS. ANNIE FIELDS. 


THERE are vague ideas floating about 
in the public mind as to what we mean 
when we talk of ** Associated Charities” 
or ** Organized Charity.” 

One person, when these words are used, 
immediately thinks of an office with many 
desks where information can be found 
about poor people, and another instantly 
remembers certain public meetings held 
on week-days. where a variety of sub- 
jects connected with political economy 
or sometimes a short sermon may be 
heard, and a third has no thought of any- 


thing beyond the help of a kind of chief 


visitor or agent in behalf of the poor, who 
represents for that person all the ++ chari- 
ties” at once. It is hard to find in the 
general mind any hint of the true signifi- 
cance of ** associated charities ;” as diffi- 
cult, indeed, as it proved to an early en- 
thusiast to find one of the branch offices. 
This friend started one morning and 
crossed the city to an outlying district, 
full in the faith that the chief interest of 
the place centred in the charity office. 
and, therefore, no address was necessary. 

When the truth began to dawn upon 
him that this was only ove of the inter- 
ests of the locality, he adopted a form of 
enlightenment which proved of value. 
He opened a running fire of questions 
up and down the district, which were a 
kind of walking advertisement. 

In and out of shops darted our friend. 
expressing at every turn a courteous sur- 
prise that the little world had not informed 
itself more accurately as to its chief in- 
terest. until shopkeepers. dressmakers,. 
strollers. persons of every degree and ca- 
pacity were told without delay or mistake 
that such a place was in existence and 
was an ol ject of importance to somebody. 





It would be helpful if some such simple 
means could be found for disseminating 
ideas, but the road to reform was always 
one that led up hill and over a stony road, 
and it has not yet changed its direction. 

The meaning of Associated or Organ- 
ized Charity is simply this—that men 
and women are trying to take hands in a 
large circle to hedge about the unfortu- 
nate with loving care and to keep them 
from the evil of the world. Their meth- 
ods are moral as distinguished from phy- 
sical; that is. if a man wants bread he 
must first be fed and afterward shown 
how he may earn his own bread in future 
for himself. In short, the work of the 
Associated Charities is to interest the 
people of this ++ great, intelligent, sen- 
sual, avaricious America,” in the well- 
being and education of their poor neigh- 
bors, oftentimes the drift of Europe, who 
stagnate in our cities and who, with the 
semblance of men and women, are yet as 
undeveloped mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually, as if they did not possess the germ 
of continuous being, but were to fall like 
the leaves, and insects and animals, back 
into the bosom of the earth. Unlike the 
dumb creation, however, these people 
influence the atmosphere of humanity 
around them for evil or for good. For 
evil when they are left unguided, un- 
guarded, un-befriended in a strange land 
which offers them every sensual oppor- 
tunity. but which does not even enforce 
its own laws in their behalf. For good, 
when by oversight. by sympathy, com- 
pulsion, the first step is taken into a higher 
development. 

For instance. we have a law for compul- 
sory education. If every visitor to the 
poor would see to it that the children of 
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the family he wishes to befriend were sent 
to school, that visitor would have done a 
work far more beneficent than any material 
gifts could possibly effeét. By ‘* school,” 
I do not mean simply our public schools, 
such as they stand at this present writing, 
which in spite of the great expenditure, do 
not always reach the heart of the subject, 
but the schools as they are supplemented, 
and such as in the near future we trust they 
will become. At present we take a shal- 
low vessel in one hand, that is the unde- 
veloped brain, and a huge jug in the other, 
full of rudimentary learning, and we pour 
out hurriedly into the shallow vessel until 
everything spills over and runs to waste. 

Let us take the little child in future 
from its possibly ignorant, filthy, careless 
mother, as soon as it can walk the length 
of the street alone, and give it three 
hours daily in the kindergarten, where 
during that time it will be made clean, 
will enjoy light, color, order, music and 
the sweet influence of a loving and self- 
controlled voice. 

This is what we mean by ** school” to 
begin with, and, to continue, we mean a 
place where children do not learn to de- 
spise their hard-working parents and 
aspire chiefly to become poor teachers 
with poorer health, but one where the 
rudiments of a good intelleétual educa- 
tion are combined with those of manual 
development. 

I have said that the first and prime 
business, the significance in short, of the 
’ is to inter- 


words ‘* Associated Charities,’ 


est well-to-do people in behalf of their 


poorer neighbors. The old way, the 


feudal system, the flinging down as to a 
dog what we do not want, the poor-law 
system, by which we allow ourselves to be 
taxed that the money may buy food for 
the helpless poor, is proved to be all 
wrong, all harmful, all deteriorating, and 
ending in beggary on one side, and selfish 
extravagance on the other. 

Therefore, Associated or Organized 
Charity is a Reform; one reaching far 
and wide, and leaving like spring ‘‘ no 
corner of the land untouched.” None 
are too high and none too low to be be- 
yond the circle of its influence. It asks 
every well-to-do family to accept the 
charge of some unfortunate family out- 
side of its own responsibilities, remem- 
bering that we all have relatives or depen- 
dents upon our physical bounty, but ask- 
ing for these, God’s poor, something 
higher, that is, a care for their develop- 
ment. 

Of the rich, ** associated charity” asks 
the support of offices and agents where 
visitors can meet together and consult upon 
methods of relief; the support of private 
relief societies, loan funds, and the like ; 
and of society in general it asks sympa- 
thy and coéperation. 

May the ‘* remnant” of just men and 
good women in our country be large 
enough and strong enough to guide and 
hold in check this ‘‘ great, intelligent, 
sensual, avaricious America.” 

Of the details of this reform and how 
it works in individual cases something 
may perhaps be related in a future num- 
ber of LENpD A HANpb. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN THE LIGHT OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISM. 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


Tur Germans have a saying to this 
effect: ‘* What a man (in Sociology) 
can’t explain he calls * organism.’ 

Social Organism is one of the modern 
quiddities which conceals quite as much 
ignorance as did 
among the scholastics. 

The future savant will doubtless make 


any wordy quibble 


merry at the expense of our great scien- 
tific names for their use of terms behind 
which is no fact. 

When Lotze showed that * vitality” 
threw no light whatever upon the mean- 
ing of life, but served only to cover up 
what men were looking for, it was said 
that he had buried the last of the quid- 
dities. If he did, it was in a most fertile 
soil, for we already have a new crop. 
proving the vitality and perhaps the ne- 
cessity of terms that shall make man 
seem to himself a little wiser than he is. 

Such terms appear often to create the 
kind of delusion, which has been as real 
a part of man’s inspiration as the sober 
fact. 

Special German criticism is beginning 
its pitiless work upon Mr. Spencer. who 
has said so much of organism. 

Large portions of his work bearing 
upon this conception of the social and 
cosmic whole, are found to be as full of 
terms which correspond to no conceivable 
fact, as could be found in an equal num- 
ber of pages in Aquinas. 

This is probably true, and yet, in Spen- 
cer’s method of dealing with these great 
themes, we have a most effe¢tual mechan- 
ism of philosophical research, acting pow- 
erfully upon a multitude of readers. 


“Social Organism ” is giving rise to in- 
numerable terms, standing for no faét, 
and yet, they help to relate us very dire¢t- 


ly to problems which it is our duty and 
safety to study. 

One need only look at such writers as 
Lillienfeld. Schiffle, Huxley and Spen- 
cer and see how profound a difference 
there is in their respective conceptions of 
this organism, to be quite sure that their 
analogies only approximate roughly to 
the truth, and yet they all help us, both 
to look and to feel with the kind of earnest 
intensity which tends to relate us more 
directly and more hopefully to the whole 
of which we are a part. 

We lose that dangerous sense of sepa- 
rateness which characterizes many of the 
worst phases of individualism. Organ- 
ism implies vividly that union of sensitive 
parts which appeals powerfully to the 
imagination. 

When we realize that the chief ethical 
problem is, how to increase the volume 
of human sympathy that moves the will 
to do what it knows ought to be done,— 
when we realize that the imagination, 
the power of putting oneself in another’s 
place,—is that through which this all- 
needed sympathy grows strong, we shall 
put new value upon that which renders 
such rare service. 

These figures, playing upon the pic- 
turing faculty of the mind, increase that 
delicacy of feeling, that quick suscepti- 
bility to pain which has had such rapid 
growth in the last generation. 

We will forgive even quiddities if they 
will thus work for us. 

It is not only that we have actually 
grown more sensitive. but the idea of a 
social whole helps us to see, as never 
before, the real unity that underlies our 
life. Our intelligence, under this new 
influence, has grown alert to seek every 
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where efleéts of this vast and subtle in- 
ter-action. Social morality is gaining a 
depth and solemnity of meaning that it 
never possessed. 

Proofs of this hopeful change may be 
seen in many directions. Everywhere is 
springing up a new fear of all careless 
meddling with social questions. 

The past is being studied in a new 
spirit and with new results. 

The effects of an undisciplined benevo- 
lence are seen to be as desolating as the 
pest. Sociology gives us indeed eviden- 
ces of a kind that no one can grow to 
appreciate without feeling that his rela- 
tion to society is weighted with responsi- 
bility which changes the whole meaning 
of life. 
see this. 

In the south of England it is now found 
that one reason why wages are lower than 
in the north is, that the very fibre of char- 


Some illustrations may aid us to 


acter among the laborers was so weak- 
ened by the exceptionally loose adminis- 
tration there of the Poor Law, as not yet to 
have recovered such energy as to enable it 
to compete successfully with its less spoiled 
comrade in the north. The doles were 
so given as to make the unfittest survive. 
Where in England most was given, the 
evils have lasted longest and proved 
most difficult to overcome. 

In certain Cathedral towns where large 
sums of money were left by the pious to 


be given in charity, an actual lowering of 


physical and moral stamina can be traced. 
It is now claimed in England that certain 
dangerous results begin to appear among 
the working classes from the free dispens- 
ing of medicines, and much of the gra- 
tuitous hospital relief. 

It begins to be acknowledged by some 
of the most earnest friends of Trade 
Unions that, in spite of their legitimate 
work and the vast good which they have 
unquestionably wrought, some most dan- 
gerous evils to society are now showing 
themselves. 


Building Unions may, for example, 


very considerably raise the wages of their 
own numbers, but the distant evil is, that 
other laborers have to pay these extra 
wages. The Union tampers with a law 
of social relations that has a stubbornness 
about it, not unlike a law of nature. 
Wages are not regulated by the resolu- 
tions of such a body. They follow ways 
of their own, the conditions of which we 
have to learn. After this, we may com- 
pel, and change only by our obedience, 
The very class of laborers that most need 
a home are prevented by a rise of rent, 
and extra cost of building which such 
aétion of the Union brings about. 

See how cruel a blow the poor are 
struck, when a Union succeeds by arti- 
ficial means in ** raising wages.” Capi- 
tal does not pay a penny for this, as the 
Unions maintained, but the consumer. 
Well-to-do buyers are not sufferers, but 
the whole host of poor in the English 
towns, to whom life is so dire a struggle 
and coal an absolute necessity—these 
have to add to a burden already crushing. 


This far-off but sure effect is begin- 7 


ning to be seen by the more intelligent 
Unionists themselves. 

It grows daily more certain that such 
action strikes not at the strong, whom it 
would little injure, but at the weak. 

Professor Jevons says of the Printers’ 
Union, that the higher wages that they 
result at last in) making 
knowledge, to those that need it most. 


force only 


just so much more difficult, —** the excess 
is paid in every book and newspaper. 
hindering the diffusion of knowledge.” 
Every false step in the social question, 
each blunder as well as each villainy. 


hurts at last the most helpless members ~ 


of society. 


Adulteration still goes on, but in Eng: | 


lish towns the better classes can easily 7 


use the law for their own defence, as} 


government has made it possible for such / 
to put all questionable foods to 4 test, but 7 


in the thousands of petty markets in the > 
poorest parts of the great cities, the law ™ 
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has practically no existence because of 
the ignorant and generally helpless con- 
dition of the poor. Here bread is sold 
with such intermixture of prepared rice 
that, in hot weather, it takes on a fungus 
within a few hours. Here go the fruits, 
vegetables and meats so tainted that they 


can nowhere else be sold. Thus 


“The poverty of the poor is their destruction.” 


No leaf of pure tea; no ounce of pure 
coffee. Milk is watered to almost any 
extent and then thickened with lime and 
some fatty substance. 

Stopford Brooke pronounces these evils 
to be so serious as to demand immediate 
interference of the state. When we re- 
member what such a state of things means, 
not only to the eaters, but to their offspring 
and thus to society, we see the meaning 
of that terrible law through which all 
bungling with social questions, all mis- 
takes and sins alike. while harming all. 
fall most heavily upon the weak. 

These illustrations indicate the kind of 
work we have now before us: to study 
and explain those interdependencies of 
part on part; knowing that every error 
we make, be the motive never so high 
and unselfish, will revenge itself upon the 
innocent, and that with a cruelty of result 
which is as much a mystery as the origin 
of evil. 

Our private feelings as to what might 
be, or ought to be, are shocked by the 
hardness of these social laws as science 
states their limits and conditions. 

We hear of ** starvation wages ” among 
match-box makers, sewing women and 
the like, and the finest sympathies we 
possess grow hot with hatred against the 
selfishness that permits such things to be. 
We can hardly help  personifying the 
causes of such suffering. The very in- 
tensity of our blame leads us to fix upon 
individuals and classes as the instigators 
of such wrongs. 

Now, the part which man’s selfishness 
plays here is such as to justify no little 
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indignation, yet we have to learn that 
causes far deeper than any conscious 
schemes of men are at work in these ills 
that excite us most. 

Many of these most pitiful situations, 
like that of the sewing woman, are to the 
social organism what pain is to the body ; 
a sign that we must change our manner 
of life. 

When steam revolutionized the markets 
of the world, one of its first results was 
to transfer mills from the country water- 
courses to the large towns. Was any 
man to blame for this? It brought in its 
train a score of the most wasting ills with 
¢ now in 


which reformers are. struggling 
England. 

It threw millions from the country into 
cities, where prices ros+, attracting thus 
fatal 
create a competition among the laborers, 


such increase of numbers as to 
which is a struggle for existence as full 
of tragedy and pathos as any in nature. 
The causes here were not of man’s making. 

As children knock the about 
against which they stumble. so ignorant 


chair 


laborers grew furious against machines 
and broke thousands of them in pieces. 
It is only one remove more intelligent to 
throw all blame upon men for many of 
these hard things. The nature 
which sends the cyclone and the drought, 


same 


sends much of this social suffering. and 
only as we slowly learn the laws which 
control the movement of masses in socie- 
ty shall we do other than harm to those 
whom we would help. 

Not once but a thousand times in Lon- 
don, the attention of the benevolent has 
been called to the misery caused by some 
Men 


hastily resolve to ++ do something.” They 


such over-supply in the market. 


reinforce their gifts, lower rents by arti- 
ficial means, or in the same way raise 
wages. 

Notice, among many evils thus set on 
foot, this: to secure these advantages of 
charity, so many others come that the 
immediate cause of the suffering (compe- 


e 














tition) is at once increased in such way 
as to aggravate every mischief and in- 
tensify the suffering among the feeblest, 
for whom competition was already too 
strong. 

There is plenty of evidence of a very 
special kind of this crueliy of unguided 
kindness. The wretched housing of the 
poor attracts much attention. Swift hu- 
man impulses, that cannot wait for the 
slower and more certain way, resolve at 
once to ** clear away the old sties ; put upa 
decent building with rents corresponding 
to the necessittes.” 

One who should seek to rid himself of 
a cancer by forcing the poison back 
through the whole system instead of hav- 
ing it removed. would deal as wisely 
with himself as he who aéts upon so 
deadly a misconception as is contained 
in the words, ** with rents corresponding 
to the necessities.” 

More wretched victims are drawn to 
London by rents regulated, not after their 
but by clumsy devices. 
These swell that 
competing mass. only to intensify every 
market ;— 


nature, 
-decent buildings’ 


own 
’ 


terror of an over-crowded 
crowding down yet lower the poorest 
and weakest of the population. 

Social science is now gathering up the 
evidences of such mistaken charity. It 
seeks to classify its facts in such way as 
to give us an intelligent principle of 
action. It seeks the law of these social 
relations, certain that in finding them, it 
finds the only sure way to the welfare of 
the whole. 

Will such knowledge move the will 
to act? 

This is often denied, but such denial 
forgets that increase of susceptibilities 
which is peculiar to our modern life. 

Recent years have shown a degree of 
unselfish heroism among English labor 
organizations that gives hope of even 
more than this. 

When they have clearly learned that a 
given line of action produces misery 
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among their fellows, though it is late 
and far off, they have been swift to act 
according to that sense of fair and equal 
dealing which is so deep an_ instinct 


among Anglo-Saxons. e 1 
A recent letter of Thomas Hughes giv- ~ mu: 


ing an account of the laborers in the (1 
Cobden Mills, at Labden, illustrates the whi 
great changes that have taken place in 
the last generation in the workmen’s ca- | 
pacity to realize in action a far higher 
ideal of Social Ethics than the earlier - 
history of the labor movement affords. 
These mills were suffering so seriously, 7 
like most of those with limited capital. 
that the workmen ** meet and offer an 
advance of £2,000, which sum they will 





themselves borrow from the clubs— of 
which they are members.” This sum I 
they mean to pay by giving one week’s | met 


work in every quarter, to enable their 
employers to carry on successfully the 
work. Mr. Hughes adds, + So far as I 
am aware, this of the Cobden Mills is the 
first example of a body of work-people 
appreciating the position and attitude of 
their employers and coming frankly for- 
ward to take their share of the burden of 
these bad times.”’ 

These men were not. however, more 


moral in their intentions than many 
others. They had been taught a larger 


See- 


ing these, they rose to meet the implied 


conception of their social relations. 


duty. 

The whole history of English Trade 
Unions is filled with splendid moral ac- 
tion only its range has been painfully 
narrow. 

It is the claim of the ** New Morality’ 
that there is already in human nature a 
strength of fellow-feeling that will respond 
to just such motives as these which actual 
social relationships are capable of inspiring 
when these relationships are adequately 
stated. The ethics of the older economy 
which identified my private interest with 
the interest of society and saw its gain 
only in my gain is certain to pass away. 


’ 
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| Already it begins to yield to the morality 





| which recognizes the necessity of many 

4 acrifices on the part of the individual. 
That it may be best for all, the one 

‘ must often suffer losses. 

» This is only rising to a law of duty 
which in asking, How much can I get? 





A TALK IN A TENEMENT 


** Vein 


é: BY M. 


THE room in which we sat was but the 
‘merest closet, lighted by a single pane of 
glass, yet here a woman lived; here she 
slept. and ate, and earned her scanty liv- 
Ving by the use of her needle. 


















~ She had a strong, grand head, and car- 
ried it with the air of a princess. As she 
“talked, her dark eyes glowed. and she ac- 
ompanied her picturesque speech, too 
imperfectly reproduced in this true sketch, 
with rapid and expressive gestures. 

- “Yes, I am alone now, but not al- 
ways, not always! Mein Cecile is the 
last. Iam born in the sunrise, and that 
is how I can see so long ways. When I 
ook at mein Cecile as she grow so tall, so 
air, so pure, all like a lily, I say to my- 
“self, ‘God love her too much to let her 
stay by me: she must go to live by Him.’ 
sometimes my eyes get wet, and I make 
i little sigh, and mein Cecile come and 
ut her arms round and say, ‘Mamma, 
vhy do you not smile and be happy?’ 
ind I say, ‘ Darly, mamma is old woman : 
he smile not all times like foolish young 
sirls.’ And then she pat my cheek and 
ay, ‘Foolish mamma, to call herself old 
woman,’ and run away.” 

‘*Was she your youngest child?” 
“Oh, she is not my own born child. 
od gif her to me when she is two year 
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also asks, knowing it to be the nobler, 
How much can I give? 

The whole conception of the Social 
Organism is helping us to realize some- 
thing of this Christian law that works 
under the inspiration of a sympathy and 
duty that are their own reward. 


HOUSE. 
Cectle.” 


M. 


old. 
man whose man is away at sea, and who 
haf no little child, take the pretty baby to 
keep. But when the man come home 
from the ship, he say, ‘I want not other 
folks’ child,’ for he haf not good heart like 
his wife, and she cry and say, * What 
shall I do with my little girl?’ and then 
I say quick, ‘ She shall stay by me,’ and 
I take her away ; oh, so glad I got her!” 

‘* But you had children of your own, 
had you not?” 

‘* Yes, I haf mein Henrich and mein 
Elsa, but this is not same. God speak 
in my heart, and He say, * This is my 
little child. Take her for Me.’” 

‘* Heinrich and Elsa were His children, 


She haf nobody, and a good wo- 


too.” 


‘Yes, yes; not 
good, and I know not how to say it. 
Mein Cecile, she draw at my heartstrings. 
She is born of my heart, is it not? 

‘* Well, she is my little girl, and I 
work so hard, but all the days smile be- 
cause I haf God’s little girl in my house. 

‘¢*Then she grow and I send her to 
school, and she learn all things. Her 
teachers call her wonderful child, 
sweet, so good, so quick with the books, 
and the piano playing and all things, and 
I smile and say to myself, *‘ That is not 
strange: she is God’s little girl,’ and way 


you do understand 


so 
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down in my heart, I say, * And mine?!’ 
and I feel so proud and glad! Oh, it is 
great things when God send a little girl 
like mein Cecile!” 

*+ But was it not great things when God 
sent your Elsa?” questioned the visitor, 
who felt a little jealous for the seemingly 
slighted children of this singular mother. 

** Oh, yes. 


girl. She learn well at the school, and she 


Mein Elsa is good, smart 


learn work well, but she is not all same. 
She look not into the heavens like mein 
Cecile.””. And she who was born in the 
sunrise sat silent for a little space. gazing 
off beyond her bit of a room, as if she, 
too, were looking into the heavens. 

And who did? For 
she came back to her story with a smile 


knows but she 


upon her lips and a tender tone in’ her 
voice. which must have had birth in the 


skies. 
** And so she grow and grow, always 
more tall and more beautiful. Mein 


Elsa, she marry with a man, and go 
away far from her old mother, and mein 
Heinrich he put on best clothes and look 
after girls, but mein Cecile, she say. 
‘Mamma. I stay by you all times. I 
work so hard. and some days we hat 
sweet little home.’ and I say to her, * Go 
‘way! You haf husband some days, and 
then you care not for old mamma.’ That 
make her blue eyes full of tears. and she 
say, * No husband will ever take me from 
the mamma that God gif to me.’ 

** But now she begin to come home 
from work so tired. always so tired. 1 
say, * You are sick, darly,’ and she say, 
*No, mamma. I little tired. that is gil. 
I will take a long sleep, and then I am 
well.’ And every day she grow pale. 
but she smile and sing to make me think 
it is nothing. but I know, I know! for 
when I tell it all to God, and ask Him if 
He will take His little child back to Him 
now, He let me know what He will do.” 

And again silence fell upon us, broken 
at last by the question, ** I should like to 
know how He told you.” 
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**Ah! He tell me not anything, but | 
let me see.” 
**Can you not tell what you saw?” 





*T haf not words; only it is Love, 
pure Love! There is much flowers ; ob, 
so lovely flowers, and many, many faces, 
all fair and pure with happy smiles, an 
such light, such light! But back of a 
is the Love. and that I cannot tell, but! 
know it make all the light, and the smiles, 
and the flowers, and when God gif it t 
me to see, I know He is going to take — 
mein Cecile! ‘ 

Then I ask Him to take her quid 7 
and easy so she will not suffer, for I love 


her so, and soon she say to me, * Mamma, | 
I go not now to my work, for I so tired.) 





and then she sit by the window and sew 7 
a little, and she smile much and _ speak 
very sweet. Sometime she sit still long” 
time and look, look, look! I think if she 
see Pure Love, and so one day I ask her. 
*Darly, what do you look at all times?’ ~ 
*Oh, mamma.’ she say. * I must not tell 
you; you say I am out my head.’ But } 
must tell me? 
Then she smile and speak very low: ‘IF 





say. ‘No. darly. you 


see many. many flowers and sweet faces. 
all happy smiling, where the flowers are. 
And I am not out my mind. 
not think so.’ 
all true. 


You mus 
>No, darly.’ I say, * it is 
You haf see the flowers and the 
faces, and I haf see them too,’ and that 
make her much pleasure.” 

** Did you call a doctor to see her?’ 








**Oh, yes, and he say she haf grow 
too fast, and she haf not enough earth 


life. 


say she will go soon, and I know he say 


He tell me fo gif her wine, but he 


true. 
**So she is always more tired, and it 
come Friday, and that day her teacher 
from the Sunday School come to see her. 
and she say, *Oh, Cecile! why do you 
not make me know that you are sick? 1% 
miss you, but I think you haf gone awa\ 
little When I 


sick, I come to see you, and bring 


whiles. know you 


many things to make you better.’ : 
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«But mein Cecile say quick, ‘I am 
not sick, and I need not any things.’ 

**Oh, yes!’ the kind lady 
answer, ‘I bring you wine, and _ jelly, 


make 


and flowers. and a_ soft, soft bed to he 
upon.’ 

+] haf good bed,’ mein Cecile say. 
« Jesus had not so good bed as I. Jesus 
had not wine. and jelly. and flowers. 
No, I want not nice things.’ 

** Then the lady cry, and when she go 
away she say to me, +I come in the 
morning and bring nice things for the 
angel girl.’ 

**When I go back I say. + Darly, why 
do you tell the lady not to bring you 
good things? She haf good heart, and 
that make her glad to bring things.’ 

“+ Why, mamma, dear mamma! | 
haf all things,’ she say, and when I look 
at her I think she haf. By and by she 
say to me, ‘Mamma, now I will take 
a long sleep. and first I will make myself 
allclean. So bring me water and towels, 
and clean, white clothes.’ and I say to 
myself. * She will make ready to go forth 
and meet the Bridegroom,’ and I do 
what she say. 

** When she is ready. she say. * Mamma, 
may I lie down to rest on your bed?’ 
And I say yes. Then she lie down and 
fold her pretty white hands, so, and say, 
‘Now I will take a long sleep.’ 
look at her. She 
sleep so sweet, and a little smile is on 


**Soon I go and 
her lips, and she look like she watch 
and wait for something. 

**When my work is done, | come and 
sit by her. Soon she open her eyes and 
smile and say, ‘Mamma, I haf not yet 
Now I will lieon my own 
I say. 


my long sleep. 
bed, and then I will sleep again.’ 
* Darly, stay in mamma’s bed. You sleep 
better there.’ 

** But she speak quick, ‘No! I want 
my mamma to lie in her own bed and 
rest.’ 

** And then she go to her bed and lie 
down so calm, and shut her eves. 
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‘* Now she sleep till two o’clock in 
morning, and I sit still and say over and 
over. * God take her easy !’ 

>> When wake, 
much sleep, but not yet the long sleep.’ 
And when I gif her wine she say, * There 


she she say. ‘I hat 


was no one to gif Jesus wine.’ 

**Soon she cry out.* Mamma! I haf 
And I hold her and stroke 
away the pain, so; and then she smile in 


much pain.’ 


my face all like an angel, and say, * God 
bless mamma.’ and she sleep again. 

** So the pain it come and go; I stroke 
it away. and when she speak once more, 
this 
time so slow, and then she sleep again 


she say, * God — bless — mamma!’ 


long whiles. 

**So it come sunrise. and then mein 
Cecile open wide her blue eyes, and smile 
and say, * God—love—mamma,’ and then 
she go far, far away. and so I have my 
But God haf her. 
He mast haf her, because He love her so. 


heart-child no more. 


and I haf great fate that some day I haf 
her again; God is good!” 

She looked around her little dark closet 
with a kind of affectionate pride. 

**See what good home He gif me! 
After mein Cecile go away. | am sick 
long time. and then. when I am better, 
I am no more strong to do hard work. 
I can only make sew, and that. bring 
little money. p 

*-T ask God to gif me shelter, and He 
very 
Jesus had not good, clean whole room 
like this. He-+had not where to lay his 
head!’ When I have mein Cecile, we go 
sometimes to Central Park. and see the 


send me here, and_ this is nice. 


green grass and trees, and we take hold 


hands, and walk and talk, oh, so happy! 
But now, see! this is my Central Park,” 
and she opened the little outer door, into 
which a single pane of glass had been 
set. and displayed her Central Park. 
It was a square court, perhaps fifteen 
feet each way, with the walls of tenement 
The 


débris had been recently removed, for it 


houses rising up on each side. 
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was made a convenient receptacle for old 
hats, shoes, tin cans, and odds and ends 
generally, flung from tenement windows, 
and some pale blades of grass were strug- 
gling for a living, while in one corner, 
an unhappy-looking tree flaunted such 
little green banner as it could muster 
heart to display. 

And this it was upon which she looked 
with loving pride, as she devoutly ex- 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 
BY NATHANIEL 


Tue Charity Organization Society of 


Buflalo will close the eighth year of its 


work on the 31st day of December, of 


this year. It was organized on Decem- 
ber 22, 1877, by an enthusiastic little 
band led by the Rev. S. Humphreys 
Gurteen, who may justly be called the 
father of Charity Organization in Amer- 
ica. Since that time it has had the 
ups and downs to which nearly all such 
societies are subject, but it has always 
carried out its allotted plan of work, and, 
in one direction, at least, that of the city 
poor relief, its labors have had a large 
measure of success. 

At present, the society maintains for 
registration and investigation, two dis- 
trict offices, each of which employs an 
investigating agent, a clerk and an errand 
boy. These offices are dependent for 
support on the board of trustees of the so- 
ciety. The plan of having the distriét com- 
mittees raise their own funds was adopted 
at first, but afterwards abandoned. 

The main efforts of the society are 
directed now, as they always have been, 
to the restriction of the out-door relief 
distributed by the city poor department. 
What has been accomplished in this di- 
rection is best illustrated by the expendi- 
tures of this bureau of our local govern- 
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claimed, ** Oh, God is so good! He is 
wonderful.” 

A talk in a tenement is not always so 
unique, so faith-inspiring, so love-giving 
as was this, but human hearts are found 
in all these dark places that love, and 
give, and sufler, and grow strong, and 
whoever is privileged to meet one such 
human heart, receives far more than can 
possibly be given. 


BUFFALO. 


S. ROSENAU. 
ment. In 1877, the year before the C. 
O. S. was organized, the overseer of 


the poor distributed, in out-door relief, 
the sum of $95,091.40. Since 1877 the 
population of Buffalo has gained largely. 
It is nearly, if not quite, two-thirds more 
than it was in that year, yet the expendi- 
ture for the same purpose in 1884 was 
less than $35,000, despite the fact of the 
unusual destitution of the poor people 
during the last winter. 

The endowment of property valued at 
$300,000, including a magnificent fire- 
proof building, received by the socicty 
from Mr. Benjamin Fitch will, in a few 
years, when the income is available, be a 
great source of help to the society, by 
enabling it to establish a number of provi- 
dent schemes. The society has at pres- 
ent in operation a créche or day nursery, 
which has been eminently successful, a 
provident dispensary, a provident wood 
yard, bureaus of employment for working 
women, and a coal savings fund. It has 
also had placed at its disposal within a 
few months a trained nurse for work 
among the poor, who has already accom- 
plished so much that another will shortly 
be added to the service. 

As regards the various other features 
of its work the condition of the society 
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Gnay be expressed briefly, as follows: 
foral public support, very good; finan- 
‘cial public support, fair; friendly visita- 
‘tion, very weak ; coéperation of churches. 
“poor ; coéperation of societies, fair. 
Aside from the reduction of the expen- 
ditures of the city poor department the 
work of the Charity Organization Socie- 
ty of Buffalo is in no direction more 
apparent than in the state of public opin- 
jon toward the giving of public relief. 
The society has here performed a work 
‘of education which must be of lasting 
benefit to the community. Its work in 
“the repression of street and door-to-door 
‘begging has consequently been so suc- 
‘cessful that hardly any of the beggar 
pests of society can be found on our streets. 
~ The public, generally, understand that no 
able-bodied person should be given money 


without rendering an equivalent in labor. 
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For the Love of Christ and in His Name. 


WATCHWORD OF 


and so strongly has this sentiment ob- 
tained that last winter, almost without 
the asking, a fund of more than twelve 
hundred dollars was placed in the hands of 
the society to be used in giving artificial 
employment as relief. 

A society that has accomplished this 
much may look back on its past with 
pride and satisfaction. Yet it has cov- 
ered but the repressive side of its work. 
The far greater field of the prevention of 
pauperism still remains almost unbroken. 
To plough this, to sow in it the seeds of 
a better and a higher life is now the mis- 
sion of the Charity Organization Society. 
It is gradually working in this direction, 
and with the sinews of war that will be 
at its disposal in a short time from the 
Fitch Trust, it hopes to accomplish as 
much in prevention as it has accomplished 
in repression. 


LOVE OF CHRIST AND IN HIS NAME.” 
THE WALDENSES. 


Land of our love, thy daughters meet 
In love and worship at the feet 

Of Christ, the Lord of lands, to claim 
Redemption for thee in His name. 


The ceaseless tide of human souls 
From either sea that o'er thee rolls 
Grows dark with ignorance and shame. 


We ask redemption in His name. 


Thy simple children of the sun, 
From bitter bonds so dearly won, 
Stretch forth their hands with us, and claim 


A new redemption in His name. 


For homes of poverty and woe 

Where love upon the hearth burns low; 
For holy childhood, born to shame, 
We ask redemption in His name. 


Lord over all, as through the years 

We plant with joy, or sow with tears, 
Help us to serve, 'mid praise or blame, 
“ For love of Christ, and in His name!" 


M. A. LATHBURY. 





WHAT SHALL 


BY D. O. 


Curious and unexpected results attend 
the ways in which the community treats 
its poor. They are too often a solid mass, 
on which the changes of manners and the 
progress of civilization seem to make 
little impression, yet, if their condition be 
looked narrowly into, it will be found to 
reflect, like a dull mirror, the spirit in 
which those who possess the intelligence 
and control the resources of society act 
towards them. This is the faét which 
makes hopeful the new methods of deal- 
ing with the depressed and dependent 
which particularly characterize what is 
called Charity Organization. — Rather 
it should be said that this movement is 
not so much the advocacy of defined 
methods as it is the embodiment of a 
spirit which is bent on finding out effeét- 
ive methods. Its associations cannot and 
do not claim the credit of discovering 
how to mend the faults and secure the 
welfare of those who have stumbled or 
sunk to the ground in life’s journey, for if 
they did they would usurp the honors of 
workers in the field long before they were 
thought of. Indeed, had there not been nu- 
merous lines of predecessors like Edward 
Denison, in Bailly, 
in Paris; Von der Heydt, in Elberfeld ; 
Chalmers, in Glasgow, like John How- 
ard and Elizabeth Fry, Charity Organi- 
It 
is nourished by a of 
thought and experience slowly wrought 
into nutrient form through the commu- 
nity. A from 
planting alone. 


London; Sylvain 


zation now would be impracticable. 


wide diffusion 


tree cannot grow seed- 
It must have plant-food, 
fine and soluble, lying where its rootlets 
can burrow to it, and floating humid in 
the air where its leaves can bathe in it. 


The verdureless basins of Utah, Nevada, 
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but it is not prepared for the use of veg “ends. 
tation, until it has gone through mechan Eme 


cal and chemical changes it can build vy who h 
no plants. So Charity Organizatic the ord 
exists because others began long ago! — 
break up the sterile soil of bad soci: 

states and to change sympathies and opin 

ions which were harsh through ignorance 

and inexperience into the fine nutrier 

mold of wise and vast schemes. Amon ~ 

its more striking characteristics are these : 

it has rooted itself in the approbation an j 
active support of those, who by study o> 








by experience are most familiar with th > Con 
causes of human misery. It represent 3 and m 
a spirit and a duty rather than a set ¢ 7 and ‘ 
axioms or forms, and it perceives that thil® friend 


strong, the prosperous and the generouw™ and. t 




















need conversion to new ideas of respo view. 

sibility before any great or permanent) Orgar 
inroads can be made upon the moral at pressi 
physical wretchedness which obtrud was St 
itself upon our streets and at our door!) and t 
Kind hearts and untaught minds mak) prance 
rash hands. There 

** Doing good” has too long seem such 

an easy thing requiring a kind intentio) Main 
rather than instruction and experience)) the ¢ 
and, doubtless, that is why so much b City 

nevolent effort has been unfruitful. I the S 
would be strange indeed, if the world) but > 
chief business, that of forging out strong) — ganiz 
disciplined characters and of lifting m or * 
into the plane of worthy action, coull aim ; 
be accomplished without information o that | 
skill, when long training is found requi® first ; 
site to fit a lad for the counting-room oe and | 
the shop. If there be any one change in port 
the ideas of thoughtful people, mort) curit 
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marked and general than another, it is 
Spread of the feeling that life goes on 
Unnder the *‘ reign of law.” There is no 
Field of action left to chance, and experi- 
‘ence is only valuable as it discovers the 
‘order in which events follow aé¢ts. When 
one has found out this order, which is 
od. | .eldom revealed to luck, but is attainable 
sel 
Cryst’ “everywhere by patience and study, one 
he Suu “becomes capable of accomplishing real 
f veg mends. 
Emerson draws the picture of a man 
lild WA who has got into correspondence with 


echan 


Iza) the order of nature,— 


ago t 
Soci “So did Grey betimes discover 
l opin Fortune was his guard and lover,— 
oranc In strange junctures felt, with awe, 
me His own symmetry with law ; 
trier 
MON? | So that no mixture could withstand 
these The virtue of his lucky hand. 

He gold or jewel could not lose, 
nan Nor not receive his ample dues.” 
idy ( 

h th? Conscious of the need of experience 


Lord Litchfield 
their 


and mutual instruétion, 
and Sir John Trevelyan, with 
friends, united in 1869 in a new Society, 






trol’ and, to express the purpose they had in 


view, they called it the ** Society for 
Organizing Charitable Relief and Re- 
> Their example 


spony 


pressing Mendicancy.’ 
was soon followed in the United States, 


OTS ; 


and their association rapidly spread_ its 
branches over the cities of Great Britain. 
There are now in America nearly fifty 
such societies extending from Portland, 
Maine, on the North and East, through 
the chief cities of the land to Kansas 
City in the West, and New Orleans in 
the South. They bear different names, 
but whether the title be ‘* Charity Or- 
ganization,” or ** Associated Charities,” 
or ** Bureau of Charities,” all of them 
aim at expressing the same fact, namely : 
that their first field of operations and their 





first aim are to bring together for counsel 





and mutual helpfulness, those who sup- 
port or direct the work of alleviating or 
curing the evils of poverty, whether that 
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poverty be material, social, or moral. It 
was a union conceived that so might the 


“Lord of large experience train 
To riper growth the mind and will ;— 


an association where 


“One that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.” 


At the incorporation of such an idea 
into a charitable society, we have reached 
a mile-stone on the road to the goal of 
real assistance to those who halt or have 
sunken out of society. It is somewhat of 
a new thing to say to the cultured, the in- 
fluential, the religious world, ** You are 
the objects of solicitude in this new scheme 
of charity. You and 
disciplining, or your heedless hands are 
Here is a Charity Society, 
of which 


need conversion 


impotent.” 
the first aim 
wretched through the prosperous; the 


is to touch the 
rude, through the polite; the degraded 
through the law-makers and law-keep- 
ers. That surely is a new idea worth pon- 
dering. 

Of the necessity for this idea there are 
abundant proofs. The fact that the 
metropolitan districts of London, there 
are spent upon the poor $24,000,000 of 


in 


money annually, raised by taxation or by 
organized institutions, to which are to be 
added the alms given by? private hands, 
and that there poverty is still strenuous 
and persistent, is proof that’something is 
wrong in the administration of those vast 
That 470 churches, 32 institu- 
tions under the control of the city authori- 


sums. 


ties and 326 organizations for charity ad- 
ministered by private citizens,"witness in 
New York, year after Fyear, the same 
huge bulk of pauperism is proof of failure 
somewhere. If a child remain year after 
year in the same school form, conning 
the same page, it would be no unfair con- 
clusion that there was some fault in the 
mode of teaching. So if the’ same pen- 
sioners stay on the church list year jin 
and year out, if the same families’ beg 
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each winter at the gate, it is not unrea- 
sonable to think they have never had the 
kind of assistance they require. The 
thing that ought to be done for them has 
not been done, or they would not be in 
the same condition so long. 

Let the reader ask himself what pro- 
portion of those whom he has helped 
to coal or clothing, or of those whom 
he has known to be on the church lists, 
or to have been helped by the overseer 
of the poor, or to have begged or been 
in an almshouse, have got above being 
helped, and are prosperous even in a 
humble way. **’Tis a long lane that 
has no turning.” says the familiar prov- 
erb; and such are the mutations of nearly 


” 


every one’s circumstances that no one 
ought to remain permanently dependent 
on alms. The sick get well. the lame 
have crutches, the blind can be taught to 
weave, the palsied grandparents die, the 
children grow up to working capacity, 
the time of slack work is followed by 
plenty to do, a service promptly and well 
done leads to other engagements, and bad 
associations may often be cured by re- 
moval to a better neighborhood. Now 
all these doors to usefulness which open, 
one after another. even to those in the 
most depressed circumstances, would not 
be passed by unregarded. if society were 
not constantly opening others more fre- 
quent and convenient to the same result 
of maintenance, if not of respectability. 
When a person has found a fair situation 
which promises to be permanent, it is an 
axiom of business that it is better to stay 
in it and avoid experiments and changes, 
since ‘* the rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
Of course there are exceptions to the wis- 
dom of this rule, and to some there come 
times when those who have the courage 
to take a risk greatly improve their for- 
tunes. But for most persons the rule is 
the safest, especially for those who lack 
energy and quickness of perception. 
Now why should not the poor family 
which has established relations with the 
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church alms-chest, and the overseer ie 
the poor, and the soup-house, and sever 
generous private families, cling to thes 
easy means of support, and work the 
leads for all they are worth? If they doM# 
they only apply a safe business principk 
to their own affairs. A woman in NeW 
York for thirty years received an allow! 
ance every month from one of the wealth! 
churches of that city. When she died he & 
estate was found to amount to $18,000" 
part of which she willed to the groce 
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with whom she had traded. and the res ™ 
to relatives. A Frenc 
fiddler who begged on the streets of New! 
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possession of $15.000. and was trying inf 









this way to make up $20.000, on which! 
to and live : 
: . . ‘ . ., gpto a sil 
Was it not good financial wisdom to stick ™ 
° ee lgeris amounte 
to such productive methods of living? @ 
©’ Phe poo 


retire in France at leisure 





It is true, these people got their money @ j 
under false pretences. but even then they me ae 
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belonged to an infinitely superior class 
to those beggars who squander all that 
is given to them in dissipation, for it 
required self-restraint and thrift to lay up 
such comfortable fortunes from resources 





which could not have been very large. 











, * é Then 
Again, there is something very weak- mien 
ening to the character in provisions made see 
for living without exertion, reflection or sta 
enterprise. A woman in India, who had * 
managed to ascend to the roof of her one- 4 Tae 
storied zenana, was discovered trembling * pe 
and weeping convulsively. The reason a 


she gave for her agitation was that she 
was terrified at finding herself so far away 





here 





) Sof En 
from home. It was the first time she Bi ecal | 
had ever been outside of her apartment. ae 
In every community there are numbers ies b 
of people whose circumstances are narrow Bericht 
and whose experience is monotonously the - 
small. If we step in and surround them i many 
with appliances for getting a living with- 7 perso 
out much thought or exertion, we weaken in tie 
their self-reliance and they rapidly become B best 

incapable of enterprise. A change of Din e 


Those 


situation actually terrifies them. 
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-rseer oi ; 
I severs(if© have grown up amongst quick- 
to tl witted. energetic associates, who have 
ese 3 , 
rk theliait! a wide range of observation and who 
ia Cs a } 
e been trained to reflect and to take 


ssponsibilities, have little idea of the 
akening of impulse and of self-confi- 
ice, Which goes on in the breasts of 
se who have sunk into dependence on 
provisions others make for them. 

“There is another powerful and cor- 
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vealth 
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1S .000 : 
ting influence emanating from the 


merous and prodigal charities of mod- 
» life. Dr. Chalmers stated one side 
f it sixty years ago, when the poor of 
Glasgow were clamoring for the intro- 
lnction of public relief by taxation into 
hat city. His view of it was that the 
pany small gifts of individuals poured 
nto a single treasury until the aggregate 





nounted to thousands of dollars annually. 














he poor seldom thought of the number 
ho would apply for a share in the distri- 
ution, but did think of these munificent 
sources offered to them for the asking. 
Phe prospect was a strong enticement to 
pply for aid; the meagre grants were 


alousy amongst the people. 
Then there is a sense of right to these 


pak. 


ade é F i: 
stitute. Why should there not be? In 


mark the law actually said the poor 
had a right to relief from the taxes, and 


| OF 
had 


ne- a : 

ino oe England the courts have decided that 
© (the guardians of the poor can be pun- 

sOn 


hed for refusing aid to needy applicants. 
here are estates in the Chancery Court 
of England awaiting to be claimed by 
“legal heirs, and in America there are 
ad & associations of remotely connected fami- 
an pies banded together to establish their 
ly Sright of inheritance, and to get and divide 
i the money. In these associations are 
1. many very respectable and _ intelligent 
spersons, and it is not considered vicious 
Pin them to try to show that they have the 
Hbest claim to these unearned fortunes. 
© In every city of the United States there 
are large sums of money, ranging from 
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hundreds of thousands to millions of dol- 
lars, in the hands of trustees for distribu- 
tion amongst those who can satisfy the 
The money 


trustees that they need it. 
is intended for no one in_ particular. 
Those contribute it do not know 
and seldom inquire who gets it, and those 
who get it neither know nor care from 
whom it came. No small share of it is 
raised by taxation, and it is notorious 
that even very reputable and prosperous 
men will scheme and plot and lobby to 
get government money as long as there is 
any to be had. Why should not the poor 
scramble for these funds? Why should 
they not feel resentful towards the agent 
who cuts down their share to a miserable 
dole, or denies them altogether? And 
to whom could they feel grateful if they 
As an actual fact, 


who 


were so disposed ? 
there are thousands in every city begging 
for these doles, who do not need them 
and would not ask for help, if it were not 
for A woman in 
Germantown, who had applied to a fuel 
society for coal, said to the visitor who 


these fat treasuries. 


called to inquire into her necessities and 
learned that a ton of coal had only the 
previous day been put in her cellar, ** Oh, 
I bought that coal with my own money, 
but I have not had my charity coal yet!” 
It is a common experience of almoners of 
charity, or of public funds, that if they 
give a grocery or fuel order to a family 
in a neighborhood new to them, they are 
soon after beset with applications from 
others in the same tenement or block, who 
come to get their share of the bounty. 
Not only do people in narrow circum- 
stances feel in this way, but some very 
well off,—even property owners and tax- 
payers,—are known to ask for the bene- 
fits of charity. The Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society in New 
York tells of a farmer’s wife, who for 
fifteen years came 125 miles to the city 
annually to attend religioys conventions, 





and improved her intervals of time by beg 
ging, to get her ‘* supply of pin money.’ 
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A patient in an eye hospital on free treat- 
ment was found by searches in a County 
Clerk’s office of an adjoining state to be 
a large real estate owner. Indeed, this 
class of facts is a very numerous one, and 
into it, perhaps, ought to be put the fre- 
quent cases of large employers of labor 
in England, who become patrons of hos- 
pitals and take out tickets of admission 
thereto, which they virtually use as a 
part of the wages paid to their men. In 
other words, some of the wages is re- 
tained as an insurance fund for times of 
sickness or accident, and the hospitals 
are made the means of relief, because. 
owing to their endowments and _ receipts 
from other sources, it is cheaper to use 
their resources than to pay out money for 
home treatment. 

So far this paper has dealt only with 
the mildest features of our charitable sys- 
tem. The subject is too large to present 
more than one aspect of it in a magazine 
article, and perhaps enough is done, if 
the tendencies of our heedless practices 
are made clear. 

Behind these tendencies lies the terrible 
corruption of character which arises from 
idleness encouraged, self-respect ruined 
by dependence on strangers, conscience 
stupefied by resort to false pretences, fam- 
ily affection decayed by the substitution of 
charity provisions for filial, parental and 
even conjugal duty, all of which aspects ot 
beggary are capable of interminable and 
revolting illustration. But one anecdote 
can be given here as a suggestion of the 
universality of this degradation, and it is 
narrated not because it is humorous, or 
especially striking, but because it corre- 
sponds to a general experience amongst 
observant alms-givers. 

A white-haired man once accosted a 
clergyman as he was going into church 
to tell with what pleasure he listened to 
the preaching and how he always came 
to his services when he left his country 


home to visit the city. The next day the 


man appeared at the parsonage, and after 
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some ** blarney.” said that he had been a 
schoolmaster in the Susquehanna Valley, 
that he had saved up something which 
he had invested in railway stocks, that 
his business in the city was to sell some 
stock in order to get money for his ex- 
penses, but that its price was so low, 
then, that he could not bear to sacrifice 
it. He had given up the sale and written 
to his wife to send him money to come 
home with, but while awaiting her re- 
ply had taken a room in a lodging-house 
He said he 
had no money to pay this daily score nor 
to procure food, but if the clergyman 
would lend him fifty cents until the next 
day, when he expected to hear from 
The minister 


at twenty-five cents a day. 


home, he would repay it. 


Was not without a good many years of 


experience with such applications, and 
frankly told the man that his case fell 
into the common category of beggars, that 
the man was unknown and had _ no re- 
spectable vouchers, but concluded by say- 
ing he would lend the man the money in 
the hope that he would return it and enable 
the minister to say that once he had 
trusted a stranger and found him honest. 
The old man laughed, replied that he 
had heard clergymen were sometimes 
imposed upon, but that he was respeéta- 
ble and truthful. v7 
the parson, **I did not say sometimes. 


** Sometimes!” cried 
I want the dismal monotony of years of 


fraud broken just once. Here is the 
money, please return it simply for the 
credit of your craft.” At that visit the 
clergyman’s intercourse with the guile- 
less. silver-haired school teacher ended. 

Since such is the aspect of the preva- 
lent benevolence. it is high time a yoice 
should be raised in the wilderness of 
heedless, lavish acting by proxy to warn 
us of the mischief we are doing. and to 
summon us to review our conduct. and 
act like men responsible for our influence. 
That was the original motive of Charity 
Organization; that is the purpose it still 
has in view. 
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One other feature it has, so charaéter- time to require of us, not the alleviation 


istic. So important. that it should not be but the cure of distress and degradation. 


passed in silence. It sets up a new test. It is a shame to be complaisant over the 


of successful work among the poor.—_ bigness of our slough; our true work is 
atest which, if we shall think of it. to fill it up and make firm ground of it. 
is the only sufferable one,—a test such To use a favorite expression of the Presi- 
as we inexorably demand of all other dent of the Boston Associated Charities, 
kinds of work. It demands of us, ** Is our Our pride should be in the number of 
work accomplishing any good?” The those we graduate from the school of 
proof of it lies not in the number of per- dependency, and not of those we can 
sons We get on our relieving list. but in crowd on its forms. This is the stan- 
stopping the necessity for relief. Were dard which Charity Organization carries 
a physician to keep all his patients in into the field, and when one thinks of its 
need of drugs from day to day, and to common sense and of the beautiful hope 
use his best endeavors to increase their and faith that support it, one can almost 
number in order that he might boast of hear the Christmas bells 

the prodigious good he was doing, there iol 

‘ > : > Ring in the valiant man and free, 

would speedily arise some indignant soul “The leneae: Seek: the Windiles bese: 
to hale him to the madhouse amidst the Ring out the darkness of the land, 
approbation of all the wise. Yet such is Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
the insanity of charity-mongering. It is 


THE city of Paris has recently taken a Frew are the encouragements which an 
generous initiative in the matter of women. Indian meets on his way to civilization. 
Mlle. Benoit, a young Vendéan lady, who It has recently been decided by the United 
lately took her medical degree, is now ap- States Attorney-General, ,that the office 
pointed medical examiner of girls through- of Postmaster cannot be held by an In- 
out the municipal schools of Paris. This dian. Not fewer than one hundred Post- 
is in every way an admirable measure, as masters have to be removed from Indian 
itis the business of Mlle. Benoit to see Territory because of this decision. True, 
that girls are not overworked, and that competent, honorable men, against some 
they get through their studies under sani- of whom not a whisper of complaint has 
tary conditions. Very quietly, but surely, been uttered during a period of twenty 
French women are taking the position years, must yield their well-earned posi- 
now occupied by their English sisters. A tions. One of these, Ex-chief Ross among 
direétress of a lycée for girls receives, be- the Cherokees, is a graduate of Princeton 
sides apartments, lights, firings, etc.. a College, an eloquent lawyer and a vigor- 
a ous thinker; yet he is no longer eligible to 





salary of three or four thousand francs 
few years back an unheard of emolument_ the office he has honorably and successful- 
for women teachers. That the education ly maintained, because he is an Indian. 
of the young of both sexes throughout 

France is destined to fall into the hands 

of women may be gathered from the fact In Center Church, New Haven, Nov. 
that splendid training schools for female 2oth., a branch of the Women’s National 
teachers are being ere¢ted in all large Indian Association was organized by our 
towns hitherto without them—Angouléme General Secretary with Mrs. N. J. Du- 
for instance. Bois as Secretary. 








MY FRIEND THE BOSS. 
A Story. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE train was exaétly on time. We rolled into a cheerful and comfortable station, 
perfectly lighted by eleétricity, and, as I staggered from the car with my bag, valise, 
shawl and umbrella in all my hands, it was into noonday light that I descended. 

In a moment a natty groom took from me these impediments, almost without 
asking leave, and in a moment more I was shaking hands with his master. 

** Know you?” said he, ‘* I should think so!) Saw you on the platform. There 
are not so many of your build, and really your hair has stood test better than most 
of us.” So we walked to his comfortable carriage. My ‘* traps” or ** plunder” 
were put in, Michael went back with the check for my trunk, and John and I went 
on talking together, as we had done thirty years before, and as if we had not parted 
for a week. 

In truth we had parted thirty years before, as I say, at the corner of Hollis, at 
half-past four in the morning. Our class supper had ended, perhaps half an hour 
before, and John and I had stood there, talking, in the early dawn. Street cars were 
just invented. He took the earliest car into town that he might catch such lightning 
express for the West as then existed. I went to bed. We shook hands heartily, and 
he said, ‘‘ God knows when we shall meet again.” Thirty years had sent us back- 
ward and forward over the world, in fun, and in fight, in good fortune and bad, and 
at last we met,—as I say, under the Arc-lights in the station house at Tamworth. 

‘* When have you seen Gilman? And how is Flagg?” Such questions, and a 
world of others like them, crowded our little ride. 

His house is a palace, and a large one at that. Many a courier in Europe has 
dragged me to see many a palace of this or that little King of Bavaria, or Wiirtem- 
berg, or Weiss-nicht-Wo, in which one would not display such generous hospitality 
as could John in this house in Waban Avenue. On the other hand, the traditions 
of Waban, whoever he was, still held here, and one had here also, the homely com- 
forts of a log cabin. There is but one other palace known to me, of which one can 
say the same. The family had dined, but after I had washed and dressed, my cheerful 
little dinner was served, and John and his wife, and two or three wide-awake boys 
and girls, gave me moral support and comfort, as I ate it. In fifteen minutes more I 
was as much at home with the children as if I had gone to chapel with them for four 
years, as I had with their father, and had, with them, prompted and been prompted 
through difficult passages in Aéschines and Isocrates. 

As eight o’clock drew near, it proved that some of them were going to the concert 
of the Jubal Club. Would I like to hear the music, or would I rest in the library? 

‘* Tired!” I was not tired. How should I be tired after seven hours in that com- 
fortable Wagner palace? I have been far more tired after three hours in my own 
study, with Tom, Dick and Harry; Miss A., Miss B. and Miss C.; Mrs. X., Mrs. 
Y. and Mrs. Z., just ‘+ looking in for a moment,” and ‘so sorry to interrupt me, 
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and knowing how busy I was,—but would I just be kind enough to grind their dull 
axes for them?” Now, in the Wagner, nobody calls on you, there is no mail, the 
telegram cannot find you, you have one or two good novels, and, if you want, you 
may write a chapter in your Serial, or a leader for the Dazly Argus. You have 
everything except a dead grandfather and a hornet’s nest to make you comfortable, 
and there is no man to terrify or make afraid. 

I was not at all tired, and so I joined the Jubal party. Two carriages came to the 
door, and people appeared whom I had not seen. They were not then explained to 
me, but I came to know them well. and so will this reader, I hope. 

The music was very good. But I believe I was more taken by the house and by 
the orchestra. I said to myself, for the hundredth time, that when, at the West, 
they do a thing, they do it with the finest edge and the most perfect polish. I had 
seen no such Opera House as this in Philadelphia or New York. Far less had I 
seen any such audience in Munich. or in Florence. Good-natured, easily pleased, 
—yes, that is the habit of people. in proportion as they are near a frontier. They 
have not yet got on the habit of thanking God that they have anything. They meas- 
ure the concert against the howling wilderness still, and do not compare it with 
some reminiscence of what it was when Arion led the orchestra, and Orpheus was 
the tenor. But this was not mercly the good-natured audience of Cheyenne or of 
Tombstone. I knew those audiences. These people knew what was good, and 
listened, and were still, and applauded sympathetically. Regarding which sympathy 
of theirs, I was to learn more. 

** Tumble into any carriage,” cried John to me, as I stood under the great porte- 
cochere with his daughter Nelly, after all was over. ** Do not stay on the order of 
your coming.” And I dimly made out, that in place of the two carriages which 
had brought us, four or five were now receiving our party, and that the party. some- 
how, had grown. And. when we came back to Waban Avenue, this proved to be 
so. Into the large drawing-room.—come not the little home party only, but people 
whom I had not seen, and, among them, one or two whom I was quite sure that I 
had seen on the stage. A Mr. Ferguson, whose exquisite violin had brought back 
the Ole Bull of my boyhood, and Mrs. Savage, - ne of the soprano singers, with a 
voice which made you love her, rather than adm. her. Sure enough, we had with 
us the very choicest of the musical authorities ot ie town. 

We congratulated and we made our compliments. We sank into ¢é¢e-a-¢éte chairs 
and talked gravely about Wagner, and gladly about Mozart. I was listening to a 
very curious story about something which happened behind the scenes at La Scala, 
when a servant announced supper. Every gentleman gave his arm to a lady, and 
I followed with Miss Mary Bell, one of the inmates ot the house, a visitor like 
myself. We came into the large dining-room, a beautiful room which I had not 
seen before, and here an elegant supper was laid for a party which must have num- 
bered four and twenty. 

You would thank me. dear reader, if I could and would write down, for you, 
every word of the jolly talk; the funny story-telling; the grave discussion of the 
groups, which fell into talk and even into song as the next two hours went by. 
There was one very merry party around John at our end of the table. There were 
six or eight others around his wife at her end, with their own thread of discussion, 
their own bursts of laughter, and, once or twice, they commanded silence as they 
put up Mr. Dunning to a verse of a song. Some four or five, on each side of the 
table, midway, gave allegiance and attention to either of these groups, or had their 


YTIN 
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own talk across the table, where no high pyramid of flowers cut off easy story- 


telling. And, often and often, all voices but one were lulled, as in those songs of 


Dunning’s, or when some approved story-teller launched on some fact or fiction, 
which by common consent, the rest chose to hear. 

What was evident, from the first minute, was, that I was the only person who 
was in the very least a stranger there. The others;—why one would say that they 
were there every week in their lives. And, before I had done with this household, 
I found that in fact they were. 

I had chances for long, serious talk, and for much funny chaff, with this Miss 
Bell, whom, almost by accident, I had led out to supper. Yes, I liked her from the 
first, though at first I was afraid of her. I did not understand her at first. Perhaps 
I do not understand her now. It is so hard to understand a person who does not 
wholly understand herself. 

She gave me some keys to the company with whom I was to make this visit. 
For John Fisher himself, in whose house we were, she had unmixed respect. A 
queer vein of familiarity side by side with strange moods of reserve. 1 did not in 
the least make it out that evening, but now I think I understand it. Of Mrs. Fisher, 
she would absolutely say nothing. Once and again I led the conversation that way, 
and, every time, I found it landed promptly on some distant shore, and before | 
knew it, we were talking of Madame de Sévigné, or of Cetawayo, or of Julius 
Cesar. When I found out, as I did before long, that Mrs. Fisher was a fool, pure 
and simple, I saw why Miss Bell had been thus unwilling to discuss her with a 
stranger. 

As to herself, Miss Bell was tall, easy in manner, a little shy in expressing herself. 
She was, clearly enough, used to society, and, as I found afterwards, to society in 
all its forms. Yet I thought then, and I know now, that if you had put her for a 
month in a log cabin on an Adirondack mountain, and had sent ravens to feed her, 
while the spring supplied her drink, she would not have found her time hang heavy. 
She seemed to take the society of those around her as something which she was 
glad to have; yet I fancied she would not have walked two miles to seek it, if it 
had not happened to be there. Pretty clearly, she had not solved all her conundrums 
yet, and she thought some of them hard to solve. But which conundrums these 
were, she would not tell me, a stranger. She had not that fatal facility of confidence. 

We all fairly lounged over the supper table, and nobody wanted to break the spell. 
It was long after midnight when Mrs. Savage rose, and said, ‘* We shall all be as 
sleepy as bats to-morrow,” and bade Mrs. Fisher good evening. This broke up the 
whole. The party bade good-bye in the drawing-room, and in fifteen minutes we of 
the household were in our bed-chambers. 

Then I tried to recolleét whether John Fisher had shown any musical enthusiasms 
in college. Had this all developed late in life? Surely he was not in the college 
choir, yet he would have been, had he known C sharp when he saw it. Certainly 
not in the glee club! Nor had he any piano then. But then he had not money 
enough, in those days, for a piano. But, leaving pianos aside, so few fellows had 
pianos thirty years ago. [ could not recollect that John even had a jews-harp. I did 
not remember that he ever whistled a tune. How strangely fellows do turn out! 

Of the whole crew of us, John Fisher was the very last I should ever have 
thought of as President of a Jubal club and the leading virtuoso in music of a 
great city ! 
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My Friend the Boss. 
CHAPTER II. 


With some of us breakfast is a critical business, and the prosperity of our day 
largely depends upon it. I was, therefore, glad enough to find that it was not 
shuffled out of sight, in mad haste, at John Fisher’s, but recognized as the glad 
solemnity, not to say sacrament, which it is, loved and lingered over, and regarded 
indeed as the first friend of the day and not as a skirmishing enemy. 

How sad the household where breakfast is simply the hasty fighting place, where 
the man of the household seizes a buttered roll in his hands, gulps down his cup of 
ruined coffee and runs for his inexorable train! 

At John Fisher’s, on my first morning there, I found many, many things to eat, 
in that American abundance which contrasts so agreeably with the ‘+ Toast, sir?” 
‘Mutton chop, sir?” ** Muffins, sir? 


” which constitute the stock in trade of the 


chef at an English inn. 

More important than this. they were lavish as to time. 

*T am awake now,” John Fisher would say; ** and we are by ourselves, now. 
Heaven knows where we may be at lunch; or who may be here at dinner, or at 
supper.” 

John Fisher had invariably been up before breakfast. Efe had imbibed his 
oxygen and his ozone on some piazza or stoop, while he read his morning paper. 
Perhaps he had had an early cup of coffee. 

He would come into the breakfast-room among the first, throwing the newspaper 
away as he did, and exclaiming that there was not a word of news, and that he did 
not see how people could live and print such stuff. 

** Now. here is a stock-broker’s rumor that the Emperor of Germany has broken 
his leg. Why, I had a dispatch at my counting-room when I went down town 
yesterday, to say it was all a lie, from our own man at Vienna.” 

I intimated gently. that the local editor at Tamworth probably did not have ** his 


’ 


own man” at Vienna. At which suggestion John was well pleased. The truth was, 


of a journal 


rs 


that he was so well informed a man himself, that the average *+ chief 
would have been at disadvantage in mecting him. 

** Now we will not hurry,” he said, as he sat welcoming one and another arrival, 
after he had asked a blessing on the day. ** We will not hurry. At lunch we shall 
have to hurry. At dinner we may have to be grand. Who knows whether there 
will be any supper? Here is breakfast; this is a fixed fact. And unless the ground 
opens and swallows ts up, we are well-nigh sure. 

**What do you say? Do you begin with fruit? Or there is oatmeal on the side- 
table. Miss Bell will give you omelette; or, I will give you a piece of steak ; or, 
there is fish. That white fish is fresh. Jonas brought it in, while I put on my 
necktie.” 

And then he began talking. On this particular morning. he was in excellent 
spirits. He was never in bad spirits, indeed. But sometimes he talked more gayly 
than at others, and this was one of these times. 

** What I mean, Cordelia, is this.” said he. He had been talking with her on the 
piazza, before breakfast. ** It is a great waste of capital, by which you story-tellers 
introduce a new hero, a new heroine ; or, a new second hero, or new second heroine ; 
a new villain’s tool and a new villain’s fool, with every story you tell. I hardly 
know their names, I am so stupid, before you wind up the book. 

*¢ Then I have to buy a new book, and to learn another set of names. 
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‘* Now if my business were story writing,—and I sometimes wish it were,—I 
would do as the Chinese do with their plays. I would let the story run on and on, 
just as life does. People could begin to read where they like, and leave off where 
they like, as they do at that Normal School in Ohio which you told about. They 
need not buy the early numbers, and they need not hold on till my death. 

** Indeed, when I died I would leave the good-will of my story, as David Crockett 
did his almanac.” 

** How was that?” said Mrs. Grattan, laughing. 


** Why, there was a comic almanac published, called * Crockett’s Almanac,’ full of 


hunting stories, alligator fights, and so on,—very popular among boys like me, and 
Tom there. One unfortunate day, Davy Crockett was killed at Alamo, if you know 
what that was?” 

Mrs. Grattan shook her head for ** no,” like a guilty thing. 

**No matter. He was killed. But the almanac appeared all the same. And it 
bore the statement that he had + completed the preparations. calculations and all, 
for five years in advance. before he ever went to Texas.’ 

** Now that is the way to start a novel.” 

I said some German said that the Iliad has no introduction and no conclusion. 
that it is just like a Greek frieze. The head of a horse sticks in at the left, and the 
tail of a horse sticks out at the right. and it is supposed that vou know that the head 
has a tail and the tail has a head. 

** Just so,” said John. ++ A sensible German. Find his address and 1 will send 
him our new illustrated catalogue from the shop. I do not doubt he will give us an 
order.” 

Mary Bell said that ‘Trollope did work in this way. so far as his inferior people 
go. The background of his story is always familiar ground. 


oD 
” 


** Exactly.” said John Fisher, ** and that is why we everyday working people 
liked Trollope so much. And when I found from his book that he reeled off novels, 
as I do machinery, twelve pages every day he lived; glad or sorry, sick or well, at 
sea or at home; one steady, twelve-page grind, why I could have kissed him, and I 
would, if he would appear to me a vision. Ele wrote novels as the British govern- 
ment built gunboats.” 

** How was that?” asked Cordelia Grattan. 

** You are so good-natured. You have heard me tell twenty times. Thank you 
for being so civil. They used to build a long trough of gunboat out into the sea. 
Then, when an order came for a new gunboat, why, they cut off eighty-six feet and 
fastened on a ready-made bow and a ready-made stern, and sent her to sea; had 
another ready-made bow and stern for the next, and so on. They could deliver a 
great many in a week.” 

** T wish you would write a novel,” said Mrs. Grattan. ++ You would not be near 
so hard on us who do.” 

** Take care. or [ will. The very first day the mail fails, so that I have no letters : 
bridge broken at Taladega; snow drift at Girard, I will call Miss T'ypewriter,—her 
real name is Jones,—and I will begin : 

*** James could not hold in his anger at this announcement.’ And I tell you the 
public will start, when they find such a prompt beginning as that, and when the 
chapter ends with + Hector!’ she cried, as she found the treacherous sods gave way, 





and she was falling through space 


** Will they not be uneasy, then, till the next chapter arrives, in the next number of 
the Century? 
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‘+ But that is what life is. Heavens! am I not now going down town to have a 


cable from London tell me that Mr. Gladstone has been struck in the head by a 
paving-stone? And then the dispatch will stop. And if he dies, all values will 
decline, and I shall stop the works and we shall all retire to that log-cabin in 
Purchasville, which is the property of Cordelia’s uncle, and shall live there on 
ground nuts. 

«And if he lives, all values will boom, and I shall present to each of you a dia- 
mond necklace for a birthday present. 

** You are all, always, sitting on the edge of such a volcano; and yet you think 
William Black’s guidebook stories interesting, and talk to me of the plot of the 
Lucky for you that I do not write novels.” 


Duchess’s “arrago. 
** | shall pray for a snow-drift at Girard. 


** Indeed, indeed!” said Mrs. Grattan. 
Once you try with your Miss Jones, you will wish you had forty of your old letters 


to answer. Stay at home to-day, and help my hero out of his scrapes. I will go to 


the office, and your Miss Jones and [ will see to the mail.” 

No, John Fisher would not do that. But he said he would take us all to the 
office, and then if I liked I might take the ladies to drive. He would leave the car- 
riage and horses with us. We might call for him at one and he would come home 
to lunch. And to this we gladly agreed. 

By the ladies were meant Mrs. Fisher and Miss Mary Bell. 
in half an hour. We left the breakfast-table for family prayers. 
Bible; we all offered the Lord’s Prayer, and with Mrs. Grattan at 
Every one disappeared with the understand- 


We were to start 
Fisher read a few 


verses from the 
the piano, sang two verses of a hymn. 
ing that we were to meet for our drive in half an hour. 


CHAPTER III. 


In half an hour Fisher and I stood on the steps, and Miss Bell joined us. But 
word came down from Mrs. Fisher that she was too busy, and would not come. 


Neither of the others seemed surprised. 

**Go ask Mrs. Grattan if she would like to ride,” said Fisher to the maid. ** Say 
there is an empty seat. if she likes it.” 

To my surprise, Mrs. Grattan appeared immediately, ready for the drive, as if she 
had been expected. [ found afterwards, that whenever Mrs. Fisher said she would 
go, she did not; and whenever she declined, she afterwards changed her mind, like 


the boys in the parable. It made no inconvenience, for every one in the house cal- 


culated absolutely on this habit of hers. 

Like most men who have lived much in action in the open air, Fisher liked to 
drive his own horses, rather than to have a coachman drive them. A great carriage 
builder once told me, that he had to devise special carriages for the need of men of 
wealth who want to be their own coachmen. I sympathize with the men of wealth. 
Fisher discovered a short cut which took us off the crowded street at once, and in 
gayest talk as he drove to his works, perhaps a mile out of 


a minute he was in the 
a lad to stand by the horses, and asked me to come in for a 


town. Then he called 
moment to see his workshop. 

** You need not leave the carriage,” he said to the ladies. 
to you, and I will not keep him two minutes.” 

He wanted to show me a particular contrivance for the transfer of power, of which 


* This is an old story 
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we had been talking, and, with just a no | to the people we met, he led the way to 
the long, low room where we could see this. We were talking all the way about 
people and things. 

[ saw the bit of machinery: I understood the difficulties and the success enough 
to ask the right questions about it. [| heard part of what he said, and three-quarters 
of it I lost, in the whirr of wheels, the stamping of hammers, and the trill of saws. 
When we came out on the stairway, he said: 

*+ Her fortune was enormous then, and it is larger now. And really, all she wants 
to know is how to spend the income of it, for the good of man and the love of God. 
You see she is as simple in her taste and dress as if she were my typewriter.” 

It would have been better, perhaps, had I asked whom he was talking about. But 
I did not like to, and [ had not a moment to think. Probably it was one of the 
ladies in the carriage. For IT had spoken of Miss Mary Bell before the clatter had 
begun. 

I was no fool, and I should find out before our drive was over. 

** I leave you with the ladies,” he said. ** There are one hundred and six different 
drives from this place, each more lovely than the other.” 

** What they do not know about them is not worth knowing. So doz voyage!” 

** Be prompt at one, Mrs. Grattan, or I will dictate two novels.” 

And so we started. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I must not describe the drive. If I do we shall never be done. 

I told the ladies that they meant to pile all their treasures together. Mary Bell was 
an enthusiast in the open air. Her complete knowledge of the outer world and 
sympathy with everything that has life made a curious contrast with a certain quiet- 
ness of manner as we sat talking at home. 

Mrs. Grattan, as perhaps became a novel-writer, was an enthusiast and a dreamer 
in her way. But she did not pretend to know any difference but that of color 
between the purple of ripened grasses as the sun struck them, and the brown of 
sedge in a swamp, such as could hardly be found elsewhere on that side of the 
Mississippi. 

**No, Mary.” she would say, ‘it is quite enough that one of us knows these 
things. You shall expound and explain to me and when I forget, for I shall forget. 
you shall expound again; and you are so good, Mary, that you will not mind if I 
make you tell me twenty times.” 

Under the direction of these two fanatics I drove the bays, that morning, up hill 
and down dale, across the table-land, through swamps. by the side of brooks, to this 
‘shed line” and that, for twenty different points of observation. We passed by 
hill-sides where the purple grasses grew, we passed across meadows where late 
asters grew, we got glimpses of the blue of the far-away hills. we caught the reflec- 
tion of red maples in a dozen different lakes, and came round by the usual cemetery, 
established on the site of an old Indian battle-ground. Of all this I must tell no 
detail, but rather what I learned, such as it was, of the life and fortunes of my 
college friend, John Fisher. 


**You are here to speak to the Temperance people, are you not?” said Mrs. 


Grattan to me as we came to a long causeway, where for a minute, even Mary Bell 
had no botanizing to rave about, nor distant cumulus to wonder at. 
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* Yes.” [T said. ++ 1 had agreed to speak at a great meeting which was to be held 
before the election, and when Fisher heard of this he wrote to me that I was to 
come direct from Omaha and make this visit. which had been talked of now for 
nearly thirty years.” 

*\ Is he especially interested in this temperance matter?” [| asked. ++ Why, of 
course he is.” said Mrs. Grattan, looking at me with her great wondering eyes, as 
she might have looked had | asked if John Fisher knew the names of his own chil- 
dren. ** Live in Tamworth long enough, and you will not have to ask such questions ; 
or go down every morning as he did just now. to tell thirteen hundred men what 
they are to do before dinner. and you will see why he is interested.” 

* Yes.” T said. a little impatiently ; + but is he interested in it as he is interested 
in music, or as you are interested in novel-writing 7” 

** John Fisher interested in music?” asked Mrs. Grattan, lifting her eve-brows. 
And Mary Bell turned round on me as if I had confounded him with some other 
man. 

** Why surely.” T said. ++ last night——” 

"Oh, ves! last night.” said Mrs. Grattan. and then both the ladies laughed. 
* Wait till you see to-night. and wait till you see to-morrow night. 

** John Fisher is interested in music just as he is interested in books and athletics, 
and pretty houses with clematis over the window. and reading clubs. and pictures, 
and ice-chests in the milk shops. and cheap cottons and good cutlery, and in any- 
thing else that helps toward the + good time coming.’ or, as he would say, * to make 
the Kingdom of God come.” But how he would laugh if he knew you thought him 
an authority on music because we happened to go to the Jubal together.” 

** Well.” said Mary Bell. ++ [wish [had his knack, or you may call it his gift. I 
wish I knew how to help people without ruining them in the helping. Seriously, 
we might do a worse thing than to start him upon writing his novel.” 

** Novel!” cried Cordelia Grattan. +> The man’s whole life is one romance. But 
it is quite too varied to be written down. — It defies all the unities at once. Indeed, 
it needs a steady hand like his to keep those forty-seven prancing steeds of the Sun 
in any sort of order.” 

** Steeds of the Sun?” asked I. ++ And is there no twilight. no shadow. no dark- 
ness in his life?” 

They hesitated for a moment, both. But after a moment. Mrs. Grattan said 
gravely, ** T should think there was ;” and at the same instant Mary Bell said, almost 
in a Whisper, ** You will see.” We were all embarrassed. and I, to relieve the stiff- 
ness and to change the subject safely. asked Miss Bell if she were any relation to the 
Mary Bell of the Rollo Books. But at that moment, passing out through a chestnut 
grove we came in sight of the chimneys of the factory. and Miss Bell pointed at 
them. 

**T must tell you that another time.” said she. ++ Here we are.” 


CHAPTER V. 


** Anp how have your romances sped?” This was John Fisher's question, as soon 
as he had gathered the reins in his hands. ** Did a horde of red-skins in their war- 
paint rise shouting from a morass to scalp you? And did Tom here empty two 
revolvers among their number, not missing once in his unerring aim: and then 
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touching up his gallant bays, did he rescue all from impending danger, and receive 
in reward the guerdon of Miss Mary’s hand, or Mrs. Grattan’s ? 

‘* Not that I know what a guerdon is,” he added, in mock meditative tone. 

The ladies laughed, and we owned that we had only added descriptive passages, 
heavy padding, to our stories ; but Mrs. Grattan asked eagerly what was the progress 
of his. 

John Fisher took on a more serious air, and he said that if we did not objeét to 
extending our drive to the Look-out Station and back. that would give him fifteen 
minutes, and so he told the story. 

Mrs. Flaherty had come in. ‘* You know her, Cordelia. Husband that drunken 
brute. This time he had been off longer than usual,—thank God for that! But 
last night, late, came a letter from somebody in Chicago. How those people get 
their letters, if indeed they ever do get the right ones, I never knew. 

‘* Anyhow, here was the letter, black and white; very bad spelling, announcing 
that Tim Flaherty, who is supposed to be her Tim, got into a drunken fight last 
month, stabbed a policeman who died, and that Tim is now in the state prison for 
fourteen years. For once, they seem to have given short shrift in Chicago.” 

‘© That is the best news I have heard in a month.” said Mary Bell, quietly. 

**T made the same observation to his wife,” said John. ++ But I am sorry to say 
it made her cry. Now, a more gentle spirit, say Cordelia here. would have encour- 
aged her. would have said that there are forty-seven Tim Flahertys in the directory, 
and maybe it was not he. 

** T boldly said I was sure it was he, and that I was very glad. and so I made her cry. 

* But IT told her that this was as good as a divorce.—these people call them 
* disvoces.’—and better. I told her that now she was in no more danger of paying his 
whisky bills. I asked her whether my bookkeeper had anything to her credit. You 
see, Tom, this is the woman who washes the towels. and makes things tidy in the 
counting-rooms, and her fortunes are the common interest of Miss Bell and me. 

**They occupy me much more than the Emperor of Russia’s order does.” he 
added, laughing. 

Then, in answer to Mrs. Grattan’s eager and detailed questions, it proved that the 
bookkeeper had saved four or five weeks’ of her carnings from the grasp of different 
bar-room princes. to whom Flaherty had given orders for her imoney. There were 
twenty odd dollars to her credit. 

‘© Then we sent to the annealing room for Dan. Dan came. and he made a fine 
appearance. Mrs. Grattan. He does credit to your artistic eve. Mary. I recognized 
your taste in the very color of his overalls. Dan reported that his foreman had,— 


oh! I think forty dollars to his credit. Between them they had held this in face of 


orders unnumbered signed by Tim. To tell the truth, | am afraid they had lied 
awfully, in a good cause. But the money had not been passed over. 

*©On which. I-bade Dan go and make himself decent. and told the foreman he 
must get along without him this morning. Then Dan went in the glory of a clean 


face and of his Sunday hat to find up Kilmansege.  Kilmansegg was on the top of 


a load of lumber. But Dan hailed him, tendered his hundred dollars, and Kilman- 
sege said it was right, and that he should have the deed before night, and he will.” 

Of this condensed narrative | asked the explanation. It proved that Kilmansege 
was treasurer of a Building Association. That Dan and his mother had coveted a 
certain five-room house which belonged to this Association. But they had not dared 


buy while Tim could pounce on their wages at any moment. 
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Now that Tim was *: jugged.” in the elegant phrase of his first-born, the mother 
and son were able to go into their first real estate speculation. 

‘You said a hundred dollars.” said Mary Bell. breaking her part of the silence. 
‘© But you only accounted for sixty odd.” 

John Fisher blushed, as if he had been detected in a crime. ++ Oh, the foreman 
and I made that all right. I told them they must work and they will. + Real 
Estate’ means a great deal, Tom. Your only way to help people is to show them 
how to help themselves, and the real.—* royal’ I suppose the word means, step to 
helping themselves, is over rea/ estate. None of your sham estates, as Mary Steven- 
son said of the roast pork. What is your story about Antius. Miss Bell?” 

** T did not know it was my story.” 

** Well, the explanation of it is, that whenever he was in the stock-market and 
the bears pulled him down, Anteus fell back on his real estate investments. He 
put his foot on the earth, and as | heard the parson say one day: + Ele drank in new 
strength from his mother.’ 

** Dan Flaherty will never drink. Sixty dollars a vear will he save which would 
else go in whisky. The sons of these drunken dogs almost invariably hate It.” 
John Fisher always spoke of whisky as ++ It.” with a certain jerk, which I represent 
by a large I. ++ They hate It. It is their children. the boys and girls. too, who 
sometimes have the curse in their blood, poor things. 

* But now. Dan and his mother have fairly started on the ascent of the Great 
Temple, or Tower, or Castle of Human Life. [It is built on Real Estate. And 
when success is ended for all four of us. and we are poor beggars. all of us seeking a 
day’s crust. we will hand in hand knock at the door of the Flaherty palace, and 
they shall take us in.” 

And so he swept up to the door of his own palace. and gave the reins to the 


waiting groom. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THe party at lunch was as large as that had been at supper the night before. But 
I did not recognize one face of those who met then, excepting the children of the 
house and the ladies. There was a certain informality about the gathering as 
becomes a party at lunch: a great deal of merriment. as was natura! where most of 
the guests were young, and talk irrepressible. 

No! Tf I had expected musical amateurs again, and 1 did not after the ladies’ 
laughter in the morning. I should have been disappointed. It very soon appeared 
that the party was made up mostly from the Directors and other officers of the Base 
Ball Nine of Tamworth, who had come with their wives, and. in some cases, with 
their daughters, and with whom were other gentlemen interested in the Athletics of 
the town. The Medical Director of the Gymnasium was there; the President of the 
Cricket Club was there: a white-cravated. single-hearted young man. who proved 
to be the minister of St. George’s church. They were prayer-book people. and, 
being Americans, said minister and did not say Rector. The head of the High 
School was there; the President of the Rowing Club, and in short we were a com- 
pany of very muscular Christians, with their pretty wives and daughters. 

No! the talk was not very much of the shop. We were going in the afternoon to 
see a practice game. as it was called. of the Tamworth Club. who were to exhibit 
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themselves in full rig, to their admiring friends, after a tour they had made through 
the principal towns in the State, in which they had easily maintained their cham- 
pionship as the best club in the State, a championship which they had now held 
for several years. 

I observed that we all spoke as if it} were a matter of course that our club should 
hold the championship. Nor was this the last time that I observed, that, whatever 
the subject of conversation, the Tamworth people all understood, that they stood, as 
it were, of course, in a well-defined position of leadership. Had the Chief Justice 
died in the night, I am quite clear that the men of Tamworth, as they met at the 
post-office the next day, would have determined promptly which of the Tamworth 
lawyers could be best spared to go to Washington and to take his place. I remem- 
bered that last night, when I had said that something was better played than I had 
ever heard it, the large-eyed woman to whom I spoke, had intimated that this was 
quite a matter of course. But I had not then understood, as I came to do, before the 


week was over, that this was not her notion only, but that it was the happy habit of 


all the town. 

So, all through lunch, it was ** conceded” that the journey of the club had been 
an unnecessary courtesy, due in a sort to the other cities and towns of the State. 
The *+ boys” had of course done well. and now the afternoon was to be made a_féte 
day in their honor. 

As I say, the talk was not very largely on base ball. But it was very Aryan. 
Or, not to speak philologically. it was all quick with ozone, oxygen and the open 
air. You were ashamed of yourself, if you were not in the habit of walking fifteen 
miles a day. It was taken for granted that you knew the ** record” for bicycles and 
tricycles, and that for amateurs as distinguished from professionals. You did not 
speak of a boat. but. in more precise phrase, of a birch, or a canoe, a shell, or a 
four-oar, or a catamaran, or a cat, or some one other of forty different builds. It 
was taken for granted that life was very well worth living, and you would have said 
that not one of these very brown and very handsome young people had ever had an 
ache or a pain. 

I was a little annoyed to find that Miss Bell was not at the table. ** One of her 
Bible-class called on her at just the wrong time,” said Cordelia Grattan. I had 
hoped that I might sit by her at table, and that she should be guide. philosopher and 
friend, to explain to me the different guests. and interpret to me the local jokes. to 
which, inferior, | could not mount alone. 

Instead of this, I was introduced to a stranger. with whom to begin all over again, 
as I had begun with Mary Bell, the night before. To borrow the simple phrase of 
the Georgia colonel, I was ** put out to a strange gal.” 

But poor Mary Bell was less pleasantly engaged than we were. The Mrs. 
Waters who had called on her was evidently ill at ease from the first. It took her 
some time before she could come to her story. 

**Tam so sorry I interrupt you. T see “Mrs. Fisher has company. Oh, no! I 
would not think of staying. I am not dressed. you know! Indeed. indeed, Miss 
Bell! I would not have waited for you. if—well. vou will see. ] had to wait, if it 


was any good coming at all.” 
“The dumb man’s borders still increase.” 


This is a favorite quotation of Mary Bell, and to a considerable extent, it accounts 


for what people think a certain reserve in her manner. But as the Mrs. Waters 
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stammered and stopped, and blushed, and turned pale, Mary Bell began to think 
that even this great principle of life was going to fail her. 

** You are sure no one hears us? Did any one mention my name?’ 
lations followed from the visitor. as for the second time she tried the door, and made 


’ 


These ejacu- 


sure that it was fast. 

Then with a bold dash she said. ** Do you know anything about Mrs. Fisher’s 
necklace, her opal necklace? Has she said anything about it to you?” 

Then Mary Bell remembered what she had hardly had any occasion to know, that 
the husband of Mrs. Waters was the chief man in the large shop of Niederkranz & 
Smith, the chief jewelry firm of Tamworth. Mr. Niederkranz was old and lame, 
and never appeared. Mr. Smith was in the counting-room or somewhere, and 
seldom appeared. Mr. Waters was perhaps the ‘+ Co.”—anyhow he was the man 
you always saw. 

And at last. with much difficulty, many surprises. endless parentheses and other 
obstructions, Mrs. Waters told Miss Bell that twelve months before. Mrs. Fisher 
had brought to the firm this necklace, which she did not want repaired ; she did not 
want to sell; she wanted to pledge for money. She wanted a large sum of money 
for private use; some relatives she wanted to befriend, and it was to be, for the 
time. a secret from her husband. She did not like to have to ask him for the money, 
she said. But there was this necklace, which had cost five thousand dollars at 
Tiffany’s. She brought Tiffany’s bill as her evidence. Would they lend her a 
thousand dollars for two or three months, and take the necklace as security? Mr. 
Waters had received this precious confidence. Mr. Waters had been a good deal 
disgusted, not to say mortified. But he had asked Mr. Smith, who was rather a 
cynic. and woman-hater. He had laughed, and had said it was a pity not to ac- 
commodate so good a customer. Ten bank bills, of one hundred dollars each. had 
been given to Mrs. Fisher, and she had the next day sent down the necklace. 

The queer part of the story was that nobody had looked at it. The box was marked 
with Tiflany’s name. Mr. Waters was busy and thought Mr. Smith had lovked at 
it. Mr. Smith was cross and thought Mr. Waters had looked at it. A boy had been 
bidden to carry it to the safe and had locked it up. At the end of three months, or 
thereabouts, Mrs. Fisher had been reminded of the loan, and she had said, ** in a 
few days.” At the end of three months more. she had said *+ in a few days” again ; 
and so in three months more. There had come a row. Old Mr. Niederkranz had 
been jumbled down to the store in his carriage to look at the accounts. He had seen 
the entry of $1,000 lent to Mrs. Fisher, ina little private cash-book. He had asked a 
question, pretty cross. The pledged jewel had been sent for. The box had been 
opened, and lo! a trinket of brass and copper and glass, not even up to Attleborough 
standards, such as the grand ‘Tiffany never dreamed of, even in a nightmare ! 

Of course everyone was amazed. Everyone felt abused. Everyone threw the 
blame on everyone else. Mr. Niederkranz was opposed in politics to Mr. Fisher. 
He swore he would expose him. Mr. Smith was cross: he always was cross. 
This time he had been good-natured, and see what had come of it! Mr. Waters 
was the only person who was in the least cool. He did not know what was to be 
done. Therefore he consulted his wife, having begged a truce, or intermission of 
hostilities till afternoon. Mrs. Waters did not know what should be done, but had 
ordered her carriage and had come to tell Mary Bell. and leave the responsibility 
with her. 

For Mary Bell. as IT had many occasions afterwards to learn. is one of those 
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persons on whom everybody throws the responsibility. 


were only the responsibility of judging what other people should do, as for instance 
the Pope does. But in Mary Bell’s case, and in other like cases. I have observed 


that certain people not only have to decide as to duty, but have to bell the cat. +] 


told Mary Bell.” people say, and then they fancy that they have nothing more to do 


in the premises. She will take the whole affair off their hands. not that she wants to, 
poor woman. ** But then. you will do it so much better than I. Miss Bell.” As 


probably she will. 


Such was Mary Bell’s occupation while the rest of us were at lunch before the 


athletic exhibition, or reception of our nine. She was hearing. weighing. and learn- 


ing to understand Mrs. Waters’s incredible story. 


Zo be continued. 


AMATEUR WORK. 


OCTAVIA HILL. 


Mvucu has been written of late on the 
subject of Sisterhoods, where those who 
wish to devote themselves to the service 
of the poor can live together, consecrating 
their whole life to the work. I must ex- 
press my conviction that we want very 
much the influence that emanates not 
from **a Home” but from homes. 

One looks with reverence on the devo- 
tion of those who, leaving domestic life, 
are ready to sacrifice all in the ca:ise of the 
poor. and give uptime, health, and strength 


in the effort to diminish the great mass of 


sin and sorrow that is in the world. 
These do their part, and a noble part. 
in the work of the world. But it is im- 
possible that such friction should not rub 
off some of the freshness and brightness 
which belong to lives passed in the sun- 
shine of home influences. and hence it is 
that we desire to have as workers joyful, 
strong, many-sided natures, and that the 
poor, tenderly as they may cling to those 
who, as it were. cast in their lots among 
them, are better for the bright visits of 
those who are strong, happy. and sympa- 


thetic. 


Send me,” said one day a poor wo- 
man, who did not even know the visitor’s 
name, ‘the lady with the sweet smile 
and the bright golden hair.” 

The work amongst the poor is, in short, 
better done by those who do less of it, or 
rather, who gain strength and brightness 
in other ways. 

I believe that educated people would 
come forward if once they saw how they 
could be really useful. and without neg- 
lecting nearer claims. 

Let us reflect that hundreds of workers 
are wanted; that if they are to preserve 
their vigor they must not be overworked ; 
and that each of us who might help, and 
holds back. not only leaves work undone, 
but injures, to # certain extent. the work 
of others. 

Let each of us not attempt too much, 
but take some one little bit of work, and, 
doing it simply, thoroughly. and loving- 
ly, wait patiently for the gradual spread 
of good, and leave to professional workers 
to deal for the present with the great mass 
of evil around. 


It would be one thing if this 














Ten Times One. 





“ Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back: 
Look out and not in: — 

LEND A HAND.” 


UNpER these mottoes, a great number of clubs have been formed in the United 
States, and several in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. Most of 
the members were boys or girls when the clubs were formed. but those who were 
fifteen years old in 1871, are thirty years old in 1886. 

These clubs believe in the theory expressed in the words. *+ Ten times one is ten.” 
That is to say, they endeavor to enlarge the number of those persons connected with 
them who try to hold to the ++ four mottoes.” Those mottoes, as will be readily seen, 
are simply a modern expression of the words Farru. Hore and Love: the eternal 
elements of Life. 

So large is the number of these clubs, and of persons interested in such unselfish 
work as they propose, on lines similar to theirs, that they have for some time main- 
tained mutual communication by ++ circulars” under the title of ** Ten Times One is 
Ten.” These circulars will no longer be published.  Phis department of LEND A 
Hanp will take the place. 

It is not proposed to publish generally detailed reports of the work of these clubs. 
There are far too many of them to make this possible. But in our first number, we 
publish one connected series by way of illustrating different methods of organiza- 
tion, and different forms of usefulness which young people have devised. 

In general, it may be said that any club, for whatever purpose gathered, becomes 
a Wadsworth Club, or a Ten Times One Club, if, as a part of its organized work, 
it undertakes to help somebody outside its own number. 


hey where seats had been arranged on a 
“STEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. : : ‘ 

grassy knoll commanding a charming 

FortTUNATE, indeed, were those who. prospect. Here in the grateful shade of 

by special invitation, were present on the wide-spreading trees. in the lovely sum- 

afternoon of July 3, 1855. at Rock Rim- mer air, the pleasant business of the hour 


mon, Springfield, Mass. assumed definite shape. 
This gathering was in the interest of Led by the voice of Rev. C. S. Murk- 


the Ten Times One is Ten Clubs in this land. of Chicopee. all looked up with 

vicinity. Ten of these Clubs were there hearty thanksgiving and humble petition 

represented by their leaders, and a part to Him, who + hath made everything 

of them by delegations from the active beautiful in its time.” 

membership. After this was effected the organization 
After a preliminary conference, the ofa Connecticut Valley Harry Wadsworth 

Leaders. with Rev. E. E. Hale in the Association, with Dr. Hale for President, 


reception room, all adjourned to the lawn, Miss M. M. Atwater as Secretary, and 
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an Executive Committee, to consist of one 
representative from each Club. 

Reports were then given in regard to 
the special work of each organization. 
These stories of looking out and not in, 
and lending a hand, were delightful to 
hear, and full of suggestive thought. The 
different ages and circumstances of each 
one of these centres of faith, hope and 
love, render their beneficences varied and 
interesting, and seem so to expand the 
work of this glorious fraternity, that it 
reaches around the world. We give these 
reports below. 

Then came a half-hour spent listening 


to Mr. Hale. 


He expressed great pleas- 


ure in thus meeting so many Leaders of 


Clubs together, representing a constitu- 
ency of over 400, and hearing from their 
own lips the story of their work. 

He told many pleasant incidents of the 


beginnings and progress of this ++ out- 
looking” legion, which numbers 1.200 


organizations, with «a membership of 50.- 
000, scattered over the length and breadth 
of this land and reaching out to distant 
countries, the last one hailing from Auck- 
land. New Zealand. 

Following Mr. Hale. a pleasant: and 
cheering talk was given by Mrs. Isabella 
Davis. who for two years was a mission- 
ary in Cesarea, Turkey, and more recently 
has been in Dr. Tourjée’s Conservatory 
of Music. in Boston. 

We shall not soon forget her description 
of the magic power of the words, ** In 
His Name,” when she presented them as 
a motive for doing Christly deeds of kind- 
ness, and how cheerfully the young girls 
under her care in Boston followed her 
lead, lending their presence and_ their 
youthful voices in song, beside the sick 
and dying in hospitals. 

Bearing on their breasts the symbolic 
Maltese cross, they went forth with will- 
ing hearts ** In His Name.” 

Encouraging and helpful were the 
words of Rev. C. Van Norden. of the 
North Church; Rey. C. S. Murkland. of 


Chicopee: Mr. 
others. 

After this intellectual feast. there fol- 
lowed an hour of delightful social inter- 


Dyer. Mr. 


Kine. and 
rY 


course, while the guests were refreshed 
with ice cream and cake. When we 
parted, all felt that the bond which unites 
us had been strengthened, new impulses 
had been stirred, and with one heart we 
could mark this 3d of July. a ++ white 
day” in our calendar of 1885. 

Pians are now completed for issuing a 
monthly magazine. called LENp A HIAND: 
a Record of Progress. 

The workers are multiplying rapidly. 
and their spirit. which is truly Christ-like. 
prompting to work ++ in His name.” bids 

realize Mr. 
Ten Times 


fair in the future to 
Hale’s ideal 


One is Ten.’ 


near 
in his book. 
: 

For, as he says. ** So soon as 50,000 
people have learned the infinite blessing 
of active love stayed by faith and enjoyed 
in hope. and are determined that the 
right thing shall come to pass in this 
world, having a good God on their side. 
they will always be found to have their 


own way.” 


REPORT OF TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN CLUB. 


FIRST CHURCH. WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Tins Club has just closed its sixth year. 
Its members are girls and boys entering 
when thirteen vears of age. 

Though this is by no means a secret 
society, one of its leaders holds a private 
interview with each applicant for mem- 
bership, at which time the story of Harry 
Wadsworth is told and an earnest effort 
made to give a clear idea of the Harry 
Wadsworth spirit. The mottoes are then 
presented and their significance enlarged 
upon.. On the reverse side of the card is 
the following pledge : 

T. T.’ Club 
wish to be manly and womanly in their 
Taking for theirs the four- 


-* The members of the + T. 


characters. 


fold motto of Harry Wadsworth, they 
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aim to be truthful. unselfish, hopeful and 
helpful and to use their influence always 
for the right. I pledge myself to do all 
in my power to make this a useful and 
successful Club.” 

This card is to be retained by the ap- 
plicant for one week, and then if he can 
conscientiously sign he does so, shows it 
to the Leader and retains it in his pos- 
session. Tle pays a small sum of money, 
is then considered a member of the Club, 
contributes regularly to its funds and is 
held to his measure of responsibility for 


its good name and its usefulness. The 
meetings are held fortnightly, Friday 


evenings from 7 to g o’clock, at the home 
of the Leader. The character of the reg- 
ular meetings is social and literary. while 
occasional distinctively religious mectings 
are held. 

During the past three months. gather- 
ings for Bible reading have been held on 
alternate Sunday afternoons in the chapel, 
with very full attendance and with such 
marked beneficial results as to gladden 
the hearts of the Leaders. 

Though the local active membership 
is constantly changing by removal to 
other places. for college or business. and 
to-day not a single one of the original 
members attends its regular meetings, 
each one is still a member of the Club 
and is made to feel this by frequent com- 
munication with Nearly 
every one gives a substantial token of his 


its Leaders. 
interest by a yearly contribution to its 
funds. 

The object of this Club is four-fold and 


is thus expressed : 


ist. To help others. 

2d. To help each other. 

3d. To improve ourselves. 

4th. To raise money for benevolent 
objects. 


During the last six years the Club have 
given $340 to publish the Peep of Day 


in the Micronesian language, and_ sent 


1000 copies to be placed in the homes of 


the natives of those islands of the sea. 
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and have given $200 toward the publish- 
ing of a book of Bible stories in the same 
language, and have pledged $500. 

As the ultimate end and aim of the 
Leaders in forming this Club was, that 
the world shall be made better by the 
lives of its members, a personal interest 
is constantly felt and manifested in each 
one whose name has been enrolled on the 
list. and is doubtless a potent influence 
for good. 

Happy are we to-day to clasp hands 
with so many of this world-wide frater- 
nity and thrice happy to look in the face 
and hear the voice of him who first taught 
10. 


us the true possibilities of 1ox1 
given at Rock Rimmon. July 3. 1885. 


WIDE-AWAKE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. SO. 


CHURCH. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Tis society was first formed in 1875 
by nine little girls as an auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
In 1880 it was reorganized and boys 
were admitted and more girls, and in six 
months they numbered forty-four mem- 
bers. the roll steadily increasing, year by 
year, until in 1884 there were cighty-two 
In 1881 


they became an independent society, not 


of all ages. from cight to thirty. 


auxiliary to any other. and so were at 
liberty to give their money directly to 
any object that they chose. and it has 
been sent on its mission of loving help- 
fulness to all parts of the globe. 

Since 1880, they have raised $2,250 
by membership fees. monthly contribu- 
tions, missionary jugs. mite boxes, sup- 
pers, entertainments, etc. This money 
has been used in the support of a native 
helper for two missionary lady physicians ; 
one in India, the other in China; also 
a medical journal has been sent them. 
Theological have 
Christian students in Japan, school fur- 
niture to a mission school in Turkey, a 


books been sent to 


young girl has been educated in the Mt. 
Holyoke of Austria, at Krabschitz ; $50 
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were sent to the McAll Mission, in 
France; the new ** Morning Star” has 
been helped by them; a Sailor’s Library 
provided by them floats on the ocean ; 
two street boys in New York have been 
sent to good homes at the West; two 
organs have been sent to help the lady 
teachers among the Mormons in Utah, 
besides boxes of books, and maps, maga- 
zines, etc. ; a horse and other comforts to 
some teachers among the poor whites in 
Tennessee. Clothing has often been sent 
in the Home Missionary boxes which the 
ladies of the church have sent out every 
winter, with now and then a five dollar bill 
in one of the pockets, for the poor min- 
ister’s wife, who scldom has a dollar she 
can call her own: a room has been fur- 
nished in the new Winona Lodge for In- 
dian girls at Hampton, and this year they 
are going to support an Indian boy there. 


also they have helped a colored Mission 


School in Washington, and each year 


they give $25 to provide rides for the 
little waifs in our own Children’s Home in 
Springfield. 

We do not say these things to boast. 
but only to show how much happiness 
we have felt in being able to make so 
many others happy, and it has been one 
of the best things about our work to see 
how even the youngest child has enjoyed 
the privilege of voting when the money 
was to be appropriated. 

There have been one hundred and forty- 
two members since the beginning ten 
years ago, and five of the original nine 
Forty have left 
married, 


are still active members. 
town, twelve have been nine 
have entered college, and fifty have united 
with the South Church. 

We feel that one important thing has 
been accomplished during these years, 
and that is, that the Wide-Awakes have 
learned to give systematically and gen- 
erously, and for the love of it, and to 
choose intelligently to whom their gifts 
shall go, and thus their hearts have been 
enlarged and improved by acting out the 
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mottoes which they adopted three years 
ago, and by trying to ** Lexd a Hand.” 





YOUNG LADIES’ GUILD, MEMORIAL CHURCH 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Tue Guild* are hardly entitled to make 

a report for this year. They have been 
taking a vacation. 

Early in the autumn they received and 

accepted an invitation from the ladies of 

The 


two societies working together distribu- 


the church to work with them. 
ted thirty-five Thanksgiving dinners to 
poor people last Thanksgiving day. They 
have sent two boxes of unusual value to 
the West; 
raised the scholarship of $40, pledged by 
the Guild to Miss 


Turkey. and with the help of a few gen- 


home missionaries at have 


Closson’s school in 
erous donations from individuals have paid 
the expenses of a scholar in Mr. Moody’s 
girls’ school at Northfield. 

They have just sent a bundle of aprons 
to the Indian girls at Hampton, which 
was very gratefully received. They have 
made up a large. quantity of linen for the 
new boarding home of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in Spring- 
field. With the help of the Harry 
Wadsworth Club, they have collected and 
forwarded a barrel of magazines, //ar- 
per’s, the Certury. etc.. and illustrated 
papers, in answer to an appeal from their 
Home Missionary for reading matter for 
people in the outskirts of his mission 
station. 

The younger ladies feel that they have 
lost something in the union of the two 
societies in the pleasure of their own 
social meetings, while the older ladies 
feel they have gained much in the enthu- 
siasm aroused by the consciousness that 
the younger people were working with 
them. 


HARRY WADSWORTH CLUB, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 

Tuts Club was organized Oétober 20, 

1882, on a somewhat similar basis as 


* Organized in 1879, adopted the mottoes in 1883. 
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that of the club in Westfield. with this 
difference. that our membership consists 
entirely of young men. who enter be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and cighteen, 
remaining active members so long as they 
are satisfied to look upon the Club as a 
boys’ club. and lend their aid in promot- 
ing its usefulness. The affairs of the 
Club are under the guidance of a com- 
mittee called advisory. 

* Any young man between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. after approval by 
the Advisory Committee. and election by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members 
present at any regular meeting. may be- 
come a member of the Club by signing 
the Constitution, and paying the pre- 
scribed admission fee of twenty-five cents 
annually. Any persons who sympathize 
with the objects of the Club. can become 


honorary members by the payment. of 


fifty cents annually.” 

We have had in all since our begin- 
ning. seventy members. but our member- 
ship is constantly changing. and to-day 
we have an active membership of thirty- 
Our 
officers are President, First and Second 


one, honorary membership of fifty. 


Vice-Presidents.. Recording and Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Treasurer and As- 
sistant Treasurer. Our meetings are held 
on alternate Tuesday evenings during the 
winter. from 7.30 to 9.30 o'clock. In 
summer we hold no regular meetings. 
but it is our custom to have several basket 
picnics during the vacation. which lasts 
from June to the last of September. in 
order that our members may not lose their 
interest. and that those confined to  busi- 
ness may have a pleasant outing. On 
these occasions we try ** to help others’ 
by gathering in a few from outside our 
Club whose pleasures are few and holi- 
days rare. that they may share our good 
times. Our meetings are very similar to 
those of the other clubs, the first part of the 
evening being devoted to any necessary 
business, the latter to literary and social 


exercises. Among other things we have 


had an evening trip to New Zealand, a 
letter box. or rather postoffice, an evening 
of reminiscences of Gen. Gordon, two 
newspapers. debates, etc.* 

At each meeting a collection is taken, 
every member contributing something, 
however small. and the money we raise 
in this way. together with what we re- 
ceive from entertainments given. mem- 
bership fees. gifts. ete.. is used for be- 
nevolent purposes. 

Desiring to know the friends in neigh- 
boring towns. engaged in the same good 
work, we proffered our hospitality to 
their clubs, and the result has been several 
pleasant evenings together. with most 
delightful social intercourse. the forma- 
tion of pleasant friendships. with larger 
ideas of usefulness. and more enthusiasm 
as the result. Occasionally we invite all 
the parents and honorary members to 
attend a meeting which is made as attra¢t- 
ive as possible. somewhat of the character 
of a reception. in order to interest them 
in our work. For two winters we have 
helped a poor colored man with gifts of 
money. donations of food, and groceries 
as he needed. while a Christmas box was 
sent to a poor widow in our neighbor- 
hood this year. and warm garments to 
her son. a lad of thirteen. two of our 
members doing the purchasing. and car- 
rving the things themselves on their sled 
Christmas eve. For two years we have 
sent F/arper’s Weekly to an Indian boy 
at Hampton. who has in return sent us 
most interesting letters. 

One vear we paid half the tuition of a 
boy at Northfield. and have also assisted 
another there this vear. while a_ little 
money has gone to China. 

Recently we received a letter from a 
lady. stating that a boy in our neighbor- 
hood, whose mother was a poor widow, 
could not attend Sunday School for want 
of suitable clothes. Immediately the Club 
appropriated the necessary sum, and two 
of the members took the lad to a store, 
purchased him a suit of clothes. and 


* Many members are reading Chautauqua and Home College Series, 
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finding he needed a hat, gave him a straw 
hat also. <A kind friend hearing of this, 
sent us a small sum of money to be used 
for the boy when necessary, and it is 
our intention to take care of him as we 
are able. Most of our members have to 
sarn whatever they give, and it may be a 
matter of interest to state that although 
we cannot do a great deal at any one 
time, we find we have given in money 
and donations about $200 since our cr- 
ganization. 

But the part of our work we value the 
most, is the development of manly Christ- 
ian character, and it has been our privi- 
lege to see results beyond what we hoped 
for. Over one-half of our Club have be- 
come Christians in this short time, most 
of them uniting with some church, while 
among the others there is much earnest- 
ness of purpose and many are thinking 
seriously. 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging 
things, and one that will show what our 
real aim and purpose has been, and whether 
we have in a humble way attained to it, 


is shown in the remark made by one of 


the members to one of the Advisory Com- 


mittee. 
He came to ask admission for a dear 
friend, and said the reason he felt so 


anxious to have him join the Club, was 
because he needed the good influence the 
Club would throw about him and the in- 
terest that would be taken in him, adding 
it was so hard for a young man to do 
right and resist temptation unless some 
friendly hands were held out to help him, 
saying, ** It is the personal work and in- 
terest you take in us, that is so helpful 
to us.” 

Religious matters are not made promi- 
nent, but it is the aim of those who are 
trying to guide their younger friends in 
this work, to have the result of their 


labors all for Christ. 

An experiment was tried more than a 
year ago, of holding very informal Bible- 
eadings for those who were interested to 
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come. and they are held at regular inter- 
vals during the winter at the home of one 
of the Committee. The average age of 
those attending is sixteen; one of the 
boys leads, and they frequently carry on 
most of the reading themselves. At first 
subjects were selected for them ; now they 
have so many they are anxious to have 
considered, we often have to take them 
in turn. They have frequently asked to 
bring their friends. and in some cases 
young men have asked to come. 

We mention this for the benefit and en- 
couragement of others, as our young men 
say these meetings are the most helpful 
of any they attend. Some one asked the 
question, ** Why have we never had any 
in our town, at home?” 

We recently heard of a Lend a Hand 
Club started at Hampton, Va., where 
ten little Indian girls gave a penny a 
week towards the support of a little girl 
at the Butler School. As the teacher 
who formed the club was a friend, with 
the hope of ** lending a hand,” we wrote 
asking whether we could help and en- 
courage them in any way. The answer 
came that they had found a poor little 
colored boy who could not be convinced 
that God could love him because he had 
no good clothes, and if we could help 
them to help him, we should not only 
benefit him, but would greatly encourage 
the little Indian maidens in lending a 
hand, and to-day a small sum in our 
treasury is awaiting their need. 

Truly we have learned, ** It is more 


blessed to give than to receive.” 


“Tr. T. T. CLUB,” LONGMEADOW, MASS. 

Our Club was organized three years 
ago, with twenty members, the young 
men of two Sunday School classes with 
their teachers. 

In March, 1884, they voted in six young 
ladies, and at the present time there are 
sixteen young ladies and twenty-one young 
men, besides the honorary members. 
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We meet the last Saturday evening in 
the month. with an average attendance 
of twenty. After a 
sion, we have talked about some previous- 
At first we studied 
in the United 
A gentleman 


short business ses- 


ly given subject. 
about the principal cities 


States. one each evening. 


just returned from Europe showed us his 


collection of photographs and told us about 
them. One of the most interesting meet- 
ings was when a lady told about some of 
the most celebrated altar-pieces we read 
about in almost every book of travels. 
She illustrated her subject with fine col- 
ored copies. We have spent. several 
evenings talking about the United States 
government, and at our last meeting our 
subject was Washington and Mt. Vernon. 
It will be a little harder to tell what we 
have done to ** lend a hand.” 

We have several objects to which we 
contribute regularly, like the Fresh Air 
Fund, at Boston. We helped a boy to a 
home in the West, through the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Our chief work is done 
Among others. we have two aged people 
over whom we keep special watch, an 
old lady and an old gentleman. An in- 
cident which amused the Club may _per- 
One of our mem- 


nearer home. 


haps be worth telling. 
bers called on the old lady, and while 
there noticed that she was very much 
troubled with a tea-kettle which leaked 
badly and which she had partly stopped 
The young lady reported 
ap- 


with dough. 
this at our 
pointed one of a committee to buy a new 
one, which the old lady was delighted to 


next meeting and was 


receive. 

There are many ways every 
lends a hand literally, and the favors are 
none the less gratefully received. 


member 


THE ‘*‘ CHAPEL CLUB,” BRIGHTWOOD, 
MASS. 
Axsovut two years ago our club was 


Times 
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We have much the same pre- 
amble, constitution, and organization as 
the rox 1 =10 Club of Westfield, and 
the Harry Wadsworth Club of Spring- 
field. Our general plan is the same. 
We took the four mottoes. and as we 
were to meet in and work largely for the 
Chapel in Brightwood,. called ourselves 
the ** Chapel Club.” We met once in 
two weeks, from half-past seven until 
nine o’clock, on Friday evenings, until 
last January. when it was thought best 
We number about 


started. 


to adjourn until May. 
twenty-five boys and girls, from ten years 
old upwards, who pay fifteen cents a year, 
and do the work. About eight honorary 
members, who ** sympathize with the ob- 
jects of the Club, and wish to aid it,” pay 
twenty-five cents yearly, and are invited 
to any of the meetings. 

The of business at the regular 
meetings is as follows : 

1. Roll-call. 

2. Opening song. 
Prayer. 
Reading records of last meeting. 
Nomination by Club Committee, 
wilh election of members. 

6. Special work. 


order 


Vib & 


7. Miscellaneous business. 

8. Literary and social exercises. 

g. Adjournment. 

We have just voted to add the repeating 
of our preamble in concert, to the opening 
The ** special work ” referred 
special piece of 
must be planned 


exercises. 
that some 
work, however small, 
at each meeting, and a report as to how 
this has been carried out be made at the 
next meeting. The literary and social 
exercises are arranged for each meeting 
by the Club Committee, made up of the 
officers and three members. New mem- 
approved by this Committee, 


to means 


bers must be < 
and it is its province to be responsible for 
the welfare of the whole. 

Our general aim is, of course, like that 
of all the clubs, to act out the mottoes, 
both as a Club and as individuals. 
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With the exception of a contribution to 
a missionary box, sent to Miss Closson’s 
school in Turkey, our work has been in 
our own city and vicinity. We began 
by sending a Christmas box to the poor 
house, with a visit from the club. This 
was really interesting. as the better pa- 
tients among the insane were visited and 
remembered with gifts. 

A workman, a few miles from here, who 
had had an accident and was paralyzed. 
was helped with clothing for his family. 
and comforts for himself. We appointed 
when all should con- 

Then the girls met 


” 


a ‘+ donation day. 
tribute something. 
together and made a dress for the baby. 
and an india rubber pillow was bought 
for the invalid. When everything was 
collected. two members carried the things, 
which amounted to about ten dollars in 
value. to the family. who seemed pleased 
and helped. 

Two other ++ donation days” have been 
carried out this summer. The Superin- 
tendent of our Sunday School was  in- 
vited to come to a meeting and describe 
the case of a family whom she wanted us 
to help. The club voted to help) them, 
naming a certain day when things should 
be sent to the house of one of the mem- 
bers. .\ notice was given out in Sunday 
School. on the tollowing Sunday. asking 
for contributions. The result was a col- 
lection of clothing, ete... valued at about 
twelve dollars, and the gift of a dollar 


from a friend. When a committee of 


three members. with the Superintendent. 
carried these things to the family and saw 
their need of help, on account of sickness 
and inability to work, they were glad that 
they had come. .A physician was sent. 
and we hope to do more for them later. 
Another ** donation day” brought in 
about two dollars’ worth of things for a 


’ 


sick woman. 

A cripple boy has been remembered 
with a potted geranium, and a visit. 

Our work for the Chapel has been, 
first. to provide and arrange flowers every 
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Sunday, by a committee of three chosen 
for each month. This committee was 
enlarged to the whole Club, for Children’s 
Sunday. Then, two large copies of the 
Ten Commandments and Apostles’ Creed 
hang upon the walls. as the gift of the 
Club. 

Last week we spent an evening together, 
mending up the torn hymn-books in use 
in the Chapel. This was something that 
both boys and girls could do. and we 
played such games as we could while 
working at the same time. 

We are now making a cover for the 
Chapel table. The plan is that four girls 
shall each embroider one side. which 
shall bear one of the four mottoes. 

Written suggestions for work and en- 
tertainment were called tor and brought 
in by some of the members last year. 
This might be carried out more fully than 
we have done and serves to make all the 
members feel a responsibility in the meet- 
ings. 

The plan of holding a meeting for the 
parents and honorary members proved 
helpful. After a business meeting, as 
usual. we had an evening with Long- 
fellow. made up of a paper on his life, 
readings. songs and tableaux. Then re- 
marks from the parents and visitors en- 
couraged us by showing their approval 
of the Club. and that they understood 
our object better for coming. 

We sometimes have picnics in sum- 
mer. and have just held a successful 
strawberry festival. It was a pleasant 
excuse for bringing our neighbors  to- 
gether socially, and the net result of ten 
dollars for our treasury was all the nicer 
because unexpected. The parents and 
honorary members were most kind in 
helping us with this. 

One problem with us is to make our 
meetings interesting to boys and girls of 
both ten and eighteen, and to combine 
amusement and instruction as well. 

We have tried to mix in something for 
older and younger; as for instance when 
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we took the city of Washington for a 
subject. We divided up the programme 
into a paper on the government, one on 
the coining of money, a reading about the 
city and the public buildings, and a cha- 
rade acted out of the word ** Washing- 
ton.” Other pleasant evenings have been, 
one on ** Halloween night.” with a paper 
on its origin. and ++ Halloween” games 
afterwards, spelling matches. evenings 
with games and tricks. and others with 
conundrums, or music and readings. 

‘+ Electricity ” is to be our next subject. 
with papers on its history, the telegraph 
and telephone. and questions and answers. 

We mean soon to take a sccret motto. 
beside the four. and to try to let it influ- 
ence our lives. Its meaning is to make 
us do our work’ for Christ’s sake. and 
with his help. and to have that motive 
behind our plans. 

Like several ot the Clubs. we have 
started a ++ Club-box.” It is merely a 
box with a slit in the cover. through 
which are dropped written instances of 
‘Jending a hand,” done by the writer or 
some other member, but giving no names. 
This is done as an illustration of little 
ways of helping others, and to suggest 
The danger will be. of course. 
a tendency to boast. But if we are care- 
ful about this, and merely Ict it set us 
thinking out new ways of showing the 


new ones. 


spirit of the mottoes in private, it will be 
just the help we need. When cnough 
instances are gathered, they are read 
aloud at a meeting, by the Secretary. 
If this plan can succeed in making us 
known to others as members of the Club, 
as much by our little &£¢zdxesses as by 
our badges, it will fulfill its object. The 
Chapel Club is not rich. Our money 
has been brought in principally by mis- 
sionary jugs. membership fees, and en- 
tertainments. We want to plan to do 
what we can without much money. 

We have not done all that we could 
since our start, but we begin to see a growth 
in manliness and womanliness, earnest- 


ness and Christian character among some 
of the members, and we know that the 
spirit of Harry Wadsworth, and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, without which it cannot 
exist, will make us strong, if we are hon- 
est in trying to follow it. 


EARNEST WORKERS, THIRD CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Tins Society was organized Feb. 1, 

1SS4. 


Its meetings are held monthly 


It has a membership of twenty-five. 
with an 
We have 


given during the past year $50 to the sup- 


average attendance of thirteen. 


port of a young lady at Fisk University. 
Have also given $16 to Foreign Missions. 
Last summer a Flower Mission was or- 
ganized. which was the means of doing 
a great deal of good. During the winter 
we sewed for a poor family in town. 
Within a short time we have adopted 
Wadsworth 


Club. and since then have entertained 


the mottoes of the Larry 


them. We have tried in all wavs that 
we could to be worthy of our name. 


HARRY WADSWORTHE CLUB. CHICOPEE, 
MASS. 


Tue Club is almost in its infancy, not 
having been organized a year vet. 

Last October, at the request of our es- 
teemed School Mrs. 
Mosman, the class met at her house, and 


Sunday teacher, 
talked over the matter of forming a Harry 
Wadsworth Club in Chicopee. 
finally decided to do so and ten members 


It was 


were enrolled after adopting a constitu- 


Harry Wadsworth Club 


tion and the 
mottoes. together with our Club motto, 
‘*True as Steel.” Since the foundation 
of the Club we have held twenty meet- 
ings; have admitted ten new members, 
and have had three debates on various 
subjects, two mock trials, and also papers 
read on the production and manufacture 
of cotton. Our constitution gives our 
objects to be,— 
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To help others. 

To help each other. 

To improve ourselves and raise money 
for charitable purposes. 

Of the four objects, the two helping 
ourselves and improving ourselves have 
received most of our attention, although 
But, as was 
remarked at one of our meetings. in im- 


none have been slighted. 


proving ourselves we may help others 
more than we anticipate, for our example 
would have more influence than anything 
else over those with whom we come in 
contact. 

We have raised some money which 
has been expended in helping those who 
have been brought to our notice as worthy 
of help. We also have a committee ap- 
pointed to bring to the notice of the Club 
any cases of sickness or distress which 
we can aid, that they may learn of. 


AN INDIAN LEND A HAND CLUB. AT HAMP- 
TON, VA. 

Tut Indian boys and girls who have 
come to the East for education are learn- 
ing the great lesson of self-heip. to stand 
alone. but some of them are trying to go 
a step higher and lift up others. It is 
hoped that the Lend a Hand Club which 
has been formed this year in the Indian 
department at Hampton will foster this 
endeavor. It has two branches, one for 
the boys. and one for the girls, each with 
its own officers and adopting the Harry 
Wadsworth mottoes. 

The plan is for each to hold a separate 
meeting once a month, the boys in the 
Wigwam. the girls in Winona Lodge, 
and one other evening in the month for 
all to come together at Winona for a 
literary and social gathering. 

A * Club” has an eminently civilized 
sound to them and they have entered into 
There has 


the plan with much interest. 
been something touching in the intense 
earnestness and gravity with which the 
President. a descendant of the ancient 





Iroquois, would painfully decipher the pro- 


gramme and announce the speakers at their 


general meetings, and in response a Sioux 
brave. a laughing little Winnebago girl, 
or a sweet-faced Omaha maiden, would 
come forward with speech or song or 
recitation. 

One feature of the Club has been to or- 
ganize the members into Bands for specific 
kinds of work. as the Brothers’ Band 
among the boys. where each one is to 
take a new boy or a little boy under 
his special care. Among the girls is a 
Ten Times Ten Band. and these ten 
little maids went down to a school for 
poor colored children. selected one of the 
smallest and brightest of the pickaninnies 
as their protégée, and then proceeded to 
raise the ten cents a week necessary to 
carry on her education for the rest of the 
year. very happy in the thought of being 
** Scholarship Ladies.” 

Their cooking-teacher helped them to 
concoct some delicious chocolate creams. 
which found a ready sale and put pennies 
in their treasury. Some of the older girls 
belong to a Mission Band, and are so 
familiar with our English Bible that they 
can go about among the little cabins 
where the old colored people live, and 
read to them, or teach classes in the col-- 
ored Sunday School of the neighborhood. 

A friend in Pittsfield, Mass.. very kind- 
ly proposed a plan which we will let one 
of the Indians describe. 

** There was a white lady came down 
here this winter who was very interested 
in the Indians, and she wanted to have a 
fair for our Lend a Hand Club. and so 
we have all been making things to sell. 
We have made a good many things. 
They are going to send them off to the 
lady. 
and send the money to us. 


She is going to sell them for us 
Weare going 
to use this money for the sick ones, or for 
the poor, and anything to help other peo- 
ple who cannot help themselves. I think 
Lend a Hand Club a very good thing.” 
In return for the bows and arrows. 
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bead work, fancy articles. and specimens 
of wood-carving, etc.. came back a gen- 
erous check. Hardly had it reached the 
Treasurer. when there came a_piteous 
story of homes blown down on a West- 
em reservation: one of our Hampton 
families just returned left destitute, and 
the father of one of our little boys seriously 
injured. What a chance for our Club to 
help. and how thankful they were that 
kind friends had given them the means ! 

As these Indians go back to Dakota. 
Nebraska. Indian Territory and Arizona. 
we shall have to stretch far to touch fin- 
gers. but by means of letters we hope to 
do much to keep the ties fresh and strong. 
and not only to give sympathy and aid to 
them in the hard places where they are 
trying to uplift their people. but to receive 
inspiration from them. 

If they really grasp this idea of loving 
service and learn from whose Hand alone 
can be gained the needed gentleness and 
strength to touch others. who can. tell 
where the influence shall stop ? 

We think other Clubs will be ready to 
shake the dusky hands now for the first 
time outstretched to them. and not looking 
back on the centuries of dishonor, but #/ 
tothe common Father, to wish them 


Godspeed. 


LOOK-UP) LEGION, METHODIST CHURCH. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Ovr branch of the Look-up Legion is 
composed ot girls from five to seventeen, 
and numbers about forty. 

Their work is specially to pay for the 


schooling of a little girl in Moradabad, 
India. who is named Sadie Lamberton in 
memory of a dear young friend of theirs. 
In general they lend a hand wherever 
they can. They meet every Saturday 
afternoon at the church to sew, and play, 
and listen to instructive reading. During 
the year they have sent two valuable bar- 
rels of supplies to families in Nebraska. 
In them, with other things, was packed 
much new bedding bought with the Look- 
up money. and pretty pictured scrap- 


books. made by the Look-up hands. They 
bring May baskets for sick people. They 
have helped needy families at home. They 


are about to senda poor city child into the 

country for an outing. and they are going 

to help build a curbing around the church. 

and have their portion of the money almost 
raised. 

“T.oT. 7.2’ CLUB. NORTH CHURCH, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

‘Piss * 8 


ive membership of sixty and a good de- 


T. T.” Club report an aét- 


gree of interest. 

Its only peculiar feature is a monthly 
study of the catechism. Its sessions are 
opened with singing and prayer. where- 
upon all the members in order say a 
word by way of recitation, narrative or 
exhortation. Then a_ lesson in Philip 
Schaft’s catechism is recited by members 
and expounded, with help of blackboard 
and diagrams, by the pastor who presides. 
The session closes with a general testify- 
ing of faith in Christ by rising and silent 


prayer. 


<-@- 


THE LOYAL LEGION TEMPERANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK CITY, 


Tuts Society originated with one boy 
who signed the pledge. This act multi- 
plied by ¢h7rty laid the foundation of the 
Society, which has joined with the Young 
Ladies’ Christian Temperance Union, and 
under one name they together carry on 


their work. Their field is the home. the 


social and educational world ; their special 
work that of prevention rather than cure, 
under three general headings : 
I. Social Influence. 
Il. Acquiring and disseminating tem- 
perance knowledge. 
III. Efforts for the children and youth. 
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In order to carry out the last cleise they 
opened a free reading room and library 
for boys, in May, 1883, which has since 
been in successful operation. It is de- 
signed to benefit boys employed during 
the day, especially those who have had 
few educational advantages, and to offer 
them an attractive place in which to spend 
their evenings, thus drawing them away 
from saloons and objectionable places of 
resort; also to be a_ practical protest 
against the demoralizing literature pro- 
vided forthe young. The library contajns 
rooo carefully selected volumes, and 500 
illustrated 


Two daily papers are contributed. also nine 


magazines and 400 papers. 
weekly and eight monthly periodicals. 

The attendance from May 14, 18583, to 
November 1. 1855, was 70.619. and about 
1700 names are enrolled on the books. 

Harmless games are provided. — Famil- 
iar talks on chemistry. astronomy and 
other instructive subjects have been given 
by the Superintendent, and by friends 
who have kindly volunteered. 

A temperance society has been formed 


composed of sixty-five active members. 


THE BROOKLYN 
Has started a laundry, which proposes 
three things : 

ist. To furnish the people of Brooklyn 
with an establishment where washing and 
ironing will be done in a wholesome, 
home-like manner. 

2d. To provide employment for compe- 
tent women. 

3d. ‘To instruct incompetent and needy 
women how to wash and iron properly, 
thereby fitting them to earn a living. 

It solicits patronage ; promising among 
other things to employ only those women 
who understand their business; to keep 
washing distinét and separate; to use 


nothing in the way of acids or bleaches 
to clean or whiten the clothing, but the 
best quality of soap, starch, and bluing, 
drying and bleaching the articles out-doors, 


BUREAU OF 


There is an Industrial Bank which has 
sixty depositors and which receives an- 
nually nearly $400, upon which interest 
is paid and the boys are thus taught to 
save their pennies. 

There is also a Fresh Air Fund which 
provided five excursions for the boys last 
summer. 

Employment has been obtained in a 
number of cases, not only for the boys 
but also for their mothers. through the 
influence and recommendation of the 
Superintendent. 

A steady improvement is observable in 
the boys who attend regularly. They 
have profited by the instruction which has 
been furnished, and prizes have been 
awarded for the best extemporancous 
speeches on oi\ cn subjects. 

Already the members have outgrown 
the size of the rooms, and the multiplica- 
tion of those interested warrant the Society 
in anticipating the time when an entire 
buiiding may be devoted to their use. 
They hope for practical suggestions from 
the Lend a Hand, as well as to add their 
influence to its work. “7 


CHARITIES 


in an exposed place with plenty of air and 
sun, whenever the weather will permit. 

With these laudable objeéts in view, 
they ask that those who put their clothing 
out give them a trial. 

They issue postal cards and other slips 
already printed, in blank, and properly 
addressed for orders, and a price list con- 
taining a detailed list of every possible 
thing to be washed, with a very moderate 
charge attached to each. This system is 
universally admitted to be an improve- 
ment of the old plan of giving out washing 
by the dozen, irrespective of the size and 


” so-called. 


nature of the ** pieces, 

F. H. Marston is Chatrman Board 
of Managers; G. C. Brackett, Zreas- 
urer; Mrs. R. T. Kneeland, Szperin- 
tendent. 
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XUM 


Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 


IN opening our magazine to a department devoted to the special consideration of 
Woman’s Work, it is not our purpose to define the limits of womanly influence in 
philanthropy, or to decide the special realm over which it is her province to reign. 
The fact is. that. in the broad fields of human helpfulness. woman’s empire is like 
that of the Queen of Palmyra, one that ++ knows no natural limits. but is as broad as 
the genius that can devise or the power that can win.” 

Even in those darker days when art, literature, education and the higher industries 
permitted her only an occasional peep through halt-closed doors, the portals of phil- 
anthropy swung wide for her. and want and sutlering never questioned or denied 
her right to serve. : 

It is true, as stated in a recent gathering of philanthropic workers. that the most 
helpful service of our times is the outgrowth of that spirit of practical piilanthropy, 
which. born of Christian good-will to man, pervades as never before, the currents of 
womanly thought. 

It is this spirit that quickens her comprehension of the true conditions of our social 
problems. and makes her no insignificant adjunct. when the pressure upon the 
enlightened conscience rouses mex to grand endeavors for the uplifting of the race. 
It is this which enlarges her homes till they shelter the hotheless, which widens her 
ministries as nurse. as teacher, as comforter, till they include the sick, the ignorant and 
the suffering of the world. Under its influence the outstretched arms of motherhood 
become the wide world’s ++ Orphanage.” and the assaulting armies of vice, or crime, 
or intemperance. find reared “twixt them and childhood a bulwark of beating hearts. 
But while admitting that to the cold science of charity. woman has always been the 
warm and pulsing heart. we yet owe to her sympathetic impulses much of the 
necessity for the calculating science and severity of organization which are our chiet 
barriers against the rising tide of pauperism and vice. 

The gentle hand of woman has. we regret to say. often indulged itself in binding 
up humanity’s wounds, to the lasting helplessness and hurt of the wounded. The 
pity that filled idle hands with bread has sometimes deterred them from work. —Mis- 
guided generosity has robbed many a beggar of honest wages and much of the help 
so freely given has defrauded the recipient of power to help himself. 

But from that benighted and sentimental stage of charity we have passed into a 
new. tonic era of human helpfuiness; and women have been among the first to 
submit their sympathies and impulses to the control of common sense. Under that 
homely guidance they have won back much ground given over heretofore to. sickly 
or sectarian sentiment and entered with vigor into practical labors. whose progress 
and results it is our purpose to present. 

To woman’s work along social. educational and moral lines, ranging from the 
great philanthropies which aim at uplifting a race, to the possibly greater philan- 
thropy that saves some one neglected little child, they are bringing a breadth of 
vision. a clearness of insight, a largeness of comprehension, a definiteness and tenacity 
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of purpose, a power of organization, and an executive capacity, all of which,—im- 

pelled by the heart of Christ-like compassion,—have already wrought mightily for 

the uplifting and comfort of the poor. 

For a record of good already accomplished we have only to read the countless 
annual reports. They cover every phase of educational work, from Kindergartens 
for immigrant paupers, to the support of future clergy in the Divinity Schools. They 
include every type of home effort, as well as a constantly increasing foreign work, 
that reaches arms of pity to every heathen woman and child beyond the sea. They 
tell of Indian work that is making of the linked hands of women all over our land 
a chain to aid in drawing the so-called savage nearer to civilized citizenship ; and of 
the various Temperance organizations which include in their broad scope the ele- 
vating purposes and energies of almost every other work. 

Yet, if to become familiar with the wide range of womanly activities, it is necessary 
to read all these reports, much unenlightened ignorance and much dormant charitable 
sentiment must remain. The average mental digestion seems unable to grapple with 
more than a limited allowance of Annual Report. The rebellious reading public, 
overwhelmed with literature, finds reluctance deepen to resistance at this point. We 
have even heard it hinted that a society’s secrets are nowhere so safe as between the 
covers of its Annual Report. 

Since, then, the public is often too busy to listen or to read, and the true workers 
always too busy to tell each other the latest news from their various fields, it has 
been thought well to throw open a common centre, an exchange for woman’s work 
in philanthropy, and especially for woman’s work for woman. We hope it may 
become a resting place where toilers moving hitherward along all highways of 
helpful work may be encouraged by sight of each other’s sheaves. 

Our Woman’s Department is not to be a prancing ground for every hobby, nor a 
tournament where our lances are each to be aimed against every philanthropy, but our 
own, but a gathering place for the armies of facts that must underlie all progress; a 
place to get and to give all new encouragements and inspirations ; a hospitable home 
for vigorous thought and practical suggestion, offering prompt recognition to good 
already done, and promising to lend a hand to every good work yet to be. 

It is Ruskin who calls our attention to the verse that says, ** Blessed is the man 
that considereth the poor.” Not that feedeth.—though that is far easier to do and 
brings its own reward,—but he that coxs¢dereth the poor. 

To this last-named blessedness, our department of Woman’s Work hopes soon or 
late to prove its claim. And to cordial fellowship in both work and blessing it 
invites that grateful yet too often silent sisterhood of women, who, happy and pros- 
perous themselves, would help to make the sad world glad. 

It summons also those, who, having suffered, would forget their own sorrow in 
lightening the burden of human pain. 

In order to facilitate interchange and at once to promote mutual help, we open at 
this time, a record of names and addresses of women, young or old, who will 
enroll themselves for study, for teaching, or for praétice of some actual method of 
doing good. 


With experience lending a hand to ignorance, with age lending a hand to youth, 
with youth eager to begin its work, and all animated by a common purpose to dwell 
within the sacred circle of human helpfulness, who can measure the good that may 
be done? 

The name of the philanthropic work in which each is most interested should 
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Association of 


accompany each address. 


Working Girls. 


These names are not to be printed, but kept as the nucleus 


of what shall one day be a great national sisterhood, speaking the same watchword, 
wearing the same emblem, bound by the same tie, stirred by the same divine hunger 


to be of use, and moving gently and grandly on to the same end. 


The condition of 


membership is willingness to ‘* covséder the poor,” the way is the one He trod who 
went about doing good, and the call is: ** In His Name.” 


e+ 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 


Less than two years ago the first Work- 
ing Girls’ Society of New York was started 
by some ladies who invited a few work- 
ing girls to meet with them, on certain 
evenings, in a most informal manner. 
These little meetings resulted in the for- 
mation of a club of fourteen members, 
who soon began to look about them for 
rooms to meet in, and for ways and means 
to attract and benefit a larger number of 
girls. Classes in needle-work, drawing 
and singing were started, and the plan 
proved so successful that now, before the 
close of its second year, the Society has a 
membership of nearly 300. 

The following circular showing its ob- 
jects and its classes, has just been issued : 

The objects of the Society are as follows : 
ist. To furnish pleasant rooms, where its 
members can pass the evening. 2d. To 
organize such classes for mutual enjoy- 
ment and improvement as the members 
may desire. 3d. To collect a circulating 
library for the use of Members. 4th. To 
develop coéperative measures which shall 
be for the benefit of the members. 

Members must be over fourteen years 
of age. Shall receive a member’s ticket 
on paying the initiation fee of twenty-five 
cents; shall pay monthly dues of twenty- 
five cents. Initiation fee will cover month- 
ly dues for month of joining. Except incase 
of absence from the city, or sickness, mem- 
bers’ names shall be dropped from the list, 
if dues are owing for more than two 
months. Any member who fails to pay 


her dues before or on the 15th of the 
month, shall be fined five cents, unless 
she shall show just cause why she had 


If she has not paid by 


not paid before. 





WORKING GIRLS’ 


SOCIETIES. 


the first of the following month, or has 
sent in no excuse, a committee will wait 
upon her. The duties of the committee 
are to inform all members who have not 
paid their dues during the month, and to 
remind them that after two months’ non- 
payment, their names are read out at the 
monthly meeting, and that they then cease 
to enjoy the privileges of the Society. 

Members shall have free access to the 
rooms of the Society whenever they are 
opened, shall be entitled to enter classes, 
draw books from the library, have a vote 
at all elections. and otherwise have an in- 
terest in the work of the society. 

CLASSES FOR THE SEASON, 1885-86. 

Monday.—Millinery, Poetry, and Read- 
ing Classes (except first Monday of the 
month). 

Tuesday.—Practical Talks and Lec- 
tures (except third Tuesday of the month). 

Wednesday.—Embroidery and Sew- 
ing Classes. 

Thursday. 

Friday.—Dressmaking and Cooking 
Classes. 

Saturday.—Sacred History Class. 

Night School, Drawing, First Aid to 
the Injured, and Sewing-machine Classes 
will be formed as there is a demand for 
them. 

The Dressmaking, Cooking, and Milli- 
nery Classes can only consist of from 
twelve to fifteen at one time. They are 
held in series of courses, each having six 
to ten lessons. The members of the So- 
ciety thus have to take turns in belonging 
to them. Those desiring to enter them 
give their names to the Librarian, who 
keeps the list in a book and makes up the 
classes in the order of names being given. 





Singing Class, Games. 





‘At 
be 


As teachers have to be engaged for 


these classes and materials are needed, 


a small extra charge is levied to cover 


these expenses. This’sum has to be paid 
in advance. 

One dollar for seven Dress-making les- 
sons, including a silesia lining. 

One dollar for ten cooking lessons. 

Sixty cents for six millinery lessons. 

If these classes are not full they are open 
to friends of members, upon the payment 
of the price of cach class. 

The Library numbers over five hundred 
books. Books can be drawn from. it 
every evening (except the monthly meet- 
ing night) from 7.30 to S and from g_ to 
9.30 o'clock. 

A lady physician has been engaged by 
the Society to be present on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, to advise with and pre- 
scribe for the members. She has the use 
of a small room and sces those desiring 
to consult her privately. 

A Note Book has been started. in which 
all members are requested to enter any 
suggestions relating to the Society, and 
any joyous or sorrowful news affecting 
any ‘individual member. An E-mploy- 
ment Book will shortly be commenced. 
In it all those looking for work will enter 
their names, and those knowing of va- 
cancies in factories, stores, or other vlaces. 
will also enter such positions. 

The President is at the rooms “Tuesdays 
and Saturdays from 7.45 to g.30. and is 
very glad during that time to advise with 
members upon any personal or Society 
matter. 

THE RESOLVE CLUB. 


This is an inside organization banded 
to work for others, especially those who 
are sick or suffering. Any member who 
has belonged to the Society for three 
months can join the Resolve Club, upon 
pledging herself to try and follow out the 
precepts of the following motto : ** Lock up, 
not down ; look out. not in; look forward. 
not back; and lenda hand.” This meets 
the third Tuesday of each month. 

Members of the Working Girls’ Society 
are privileged to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society, which, during the summer, pre- 
sents the following inducements: Two 
weeks in a pleasant country home, for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week. 
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Half-rate railroad tickets to those desiring 
tO visit relatives or friends in other places, 
Packages of tickets at half-rates to Glen 
Island, Staten Island. Yonkers. and other 
neighboring points. 

The other societies have nearly all 
grown from equally unpretentious begin- 
nings. 

Last February it was found that there 
Clubs or 


New York and its vicinity. some having 


were ten of such Societies in 
rooms of their own open every evening. 
others meeting in loaned rooms and open 
The Ofh- 


cers representing the Societies met and 


certain nights during: the week. 


banded together to form an Association 
This 


association is governed by five directresses 


for mutual support and protection. 


elected annually. and a general council 
consisting of the officers of the various 
clubs. The objects of the association are : 
ist. “To strengthen, knit together and 
protect the interests of the several socictics. 

2d. To hold meetings when reports 
of the socicties shall be presented. and to 
make more generally known their aims 
and advantages. 

ad. 


of the principles upon which the societies 


To promote the general adoption 


have been founded. 
4th. 


ation of good teachers. lady physicians, 


To secure the services by cooper- 


and lecturers. 
5th. 


formed. of 


To keep the several societies in- 


such classes and schemes as 
are proved valuable. 
6th. 


establishment of new societies. 


To encourage and assist in the 


The members of the societies meet as a 
whole once a year, and at the first annual 
meeting of the Association held last March, 
there were over nine hundred 
rolled. At that 
Society. or rather, Member of the Asso- 
Now 


five active Clubs. who have also united 


names en- 


time there was but one 
ciation. from Brooklyn. there are 
under one advisory Committee of ladies. 


who give much time and thought to the 
The 


successful development of the Clubs. 
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New Century Working Women’s Guild 
of Philadelphia joined the Association as 
an Honorary Member, and presented its 
report. * 
last March, other Societies have grown 
into usefulness and soon Philadelphia will 
number several strong Societies. reporting 
to the Central Association. 

Hoboken, New Jersey, and Yonkers, 
New York, have each most helpful Socie- 
tics. and in these cities other organizations 
The spirit of the Clubs 
is to encourage cooperation and self-help. 


are being formed. 


All the members have personal interest in 
their management and success. The ex- 
penses in the main are borne by the mem- 
bers, the monthly dues paying for the 
rent of rooms, or special classes are extra, 
and thus the teachers receive their salaries. 
Each Society or Club forms regulations 
that meet its own necessities and works 
in its own way. receiving from the Direct- 
resses or Central Council of the Associa- 
tion only such advice as their longer ex- 
perience enables them to give. 

In cach Society there are three or more 
active members who are women of Icisure, 
who give their time and influence to fur- 
ther the aims of the Society, and to main- 
tain in it a high standard. 

One at least of these is present at all 
mectings, and it is believed that the true 
success of the movement lies in the fact 
that women of leisure and working girls 
in all departments of labor are fellow- 
workers in all matters concerning the 
good of the several Societies, and that 
thus laboring side by side they mutually 
aid each other in solving problems as they 
arise. A few letters from the girls them- 
selves, lately published in*the ** Christian 
Union,” are here added, as they show 
how much the members appreciate the 
advantages of belonging to Working Girls’ 
Societies. 

‘*My reason for first coming to the 
rooms was for improvement. I consider 
the advantages of a society managed by 
the young ladies themselves are that it 


Since this was sent the first of 
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teaches them self-dependence, makes them 
more cager to learn from others how other 
societies are managed, and helps them to 
gain knowledge. We hold our regular 
monthly meeting of the Society the first 
Thursday of every month; dues are then 
paid, all business matters are discussed, and 
reports read. The officers of the Society 
are a President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer, and are elected an- 
nually by ballot. We occupy four large 
rooms at present—a large front room, a 
kitchen, a storeroom, anda dressing-room 3 
the rooms are all very neatly furnished 
and carpeted, our kitchen consisting of a 
cooking-stove. a large table, chairs. and a 
sewing-machine ; our front room consists of 
a large table. a center-table. all kinds of 
games, a piano, a circulating library, a 
closet(in which we keep our writing ma- 
terial and other articles). handsome lace 
curtains, a number of pretty pictures and 
mottoes, and all other necessary articles. 
**Wespend our evenings very pleasantly 
and industriously. Our classes are ar- 
ranged as follows: Monday and Thursday 
evenings, music lessons } Tuesday evening, 
reading, writing, sewing. playing games, 
etc. ; Wednesday evening, lectures on dif- 
ferent things ; Friday evening. embroidery. 
The rooms are closed on Saturday eve- 
ning. During the winter we have alsoa 
cooking class, which we enjoy very much.” 
BERTHA SCHOENING. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Friend: 

I can tell you in a very few words the 
advantages of the Society rooms to the 
members. By going there they derive in- 
struction and find recreation. 

Your friend, L. J. 

New York, April 28, ’55. 


WorkKING GIRLS’ SOCIETY, 
May 1, 1585. 

I think I am almost as proud of belong- 
ing to the Working Girls’ Society as Miss 
D. is of being President thereof. I feel 
that I have attained a number of accom- 
plishments I have not had before I joined. 
In the first place, I have acquired some 
strength by taking the calisthenic lessons 
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on Monday evenings, some knowledge by 
the leétures on Tuesday evenings. and 
how to embroider on Wednesday eve- 
nings. We have such pleasant times that 
the evenings pass too quickly(at least | 
think so). Wednesday evenings we gen- 
erally have an extra jubilant time. with 
Mrs. I. and Miss D. to help us enjoy our- 
selves all the more. We have a library in 
our pleasant and spacious rooms, and from 
the books, which [have read a number of, I 
have some more knowledge of reading. 
These are the thoughts freely written by 
B. R. B. 
New York. 


It would be well if more such societies 
were erected in this and other great cit- 
ies where help is so needed. There is 
plenty to do in this world for those who 
want to help, and there are so many, many 
who spend their time and money at leisure 
and only live for themselves and see others 
beside them sinking in sin and destruction ; 
it will not do ; their cry will go out against 
them in the last great day. And such 
work should not be taken up merely to 
please this person or that, but from a deep 
sense of our indebtedness to our good and 
great Master. 

They who put their hands to God’s 
work must do it reverently and not lightly 
withdraw them. Sometimes. of course. 
circumstances do alter and forbid the car- 
rying on of the work, but while it is done, 
it must be done in solemn, serious earnest. 
Difficulties must be faced, and they will be 
lessened. The Master was never luke- 
warm in his work. It may be up-hill 
work, indeed, but still full of joy. promise, 
and of hope for the future. 

This Society was opened a year ago 
with twelve members; it has succeeded 
well, because everything was done with 
a will. Everybody can only try; they 
needn’t to become a member if they don’t 
like it, but which I am sure they will; af- 
ter they have attended it one week, they 
won't go away. Some evenings there 
are more and some less. The other eve- 
ning there were seventy girls here, and 
after the classes were over they danced, 
which is done nearly every evening. A 
lady of the society or some of the girls 
play the piano. So we have spent our 


Lend a land. 


evenings the whole winter profitably and 
pleasantly. Regular lady teachers come 
in for such classes as singing, night school, 
millinery, dressmaking, cooking, embroid- 
ery, calisthenics, etc. On Thursdays the 
President holds practical talks with us, 
and many a good acivice we take home 
with us. 

A lady physician is in attendance twice 
a week for consultation by members. 
There is no difference of nations made, 
but every one is welcome. 

VIRGINIA Porrer. 
General Agent of the Working Girls’ Societies. 


THE YounG Gircs’ Cup. 


Our club was organized in the fall of 


1884, by Mrs. M. and her sister Miss F.. 
and a few other ladies. They put a notice 
in our factory, and requested the young 
girls to meet in Lincoln Hall. We went 
there. We were seen by Mrs. M. and 
Miss F. 
what they were going to do—to organize a 
club for young girls ; to instruct us in difler- 
ent branches of work. So they hired 
rooms, and we had a meeting three times 
aweek. On Monday evening we had sew- 
ing and writing and fancy-work ; on Tues- 
day evening we had singing and some 
games, and some was working; and on 
Thursday evening we had writing and 
spelling. and some work. if any one want- 
ed to. The only fault there was. we had 
no dancing ; our place was toosmall. Mrs. 
M. got a dressmaker to teach us how to 
cut and fit. and she gave five lessons free 
and helped us a great deal. We had only 
four months. This gives you an idea of 
what was carried on. Our tees were five 
centsa week. I hope, when we start in the 
fall of 1885, we wl have a large place. 
Some were sorry when it closed so soon. 
So great thanks should be given to Mrs. M. 
and Miss I’. for the trouble they have taken. 
We had a few éntertainments in Lincoln 
Hall—singing and reciting by some of the 
Club—and we all enjoyed it very well. 
Yours sincerely.  V.R. 
Brooklyn. ; 


Those that ever went to a foreign coun- 
try, and entered a great, strange city, 
know how desolate and lonely we feel 


NU 
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when there is nobody to meet and wel- 
come us. I found it so when I came to 
New York some six months ago. and even 
when I found work soon after, and there 
wasn’t much time for thinking of my lone- 
liness, I could not help feeling it ; and very 
often I wished that I had some triend’s 
house to go to. 

Some two months afterward I became 
acquainted with an American lady, and 
she gave me the address of the W. G. 5. 
at I went there one evening, and 
became a member of it, and have gone 
there regularly ever since to spend my eve- 
nings. This was four months ago, and I 
never felt lonely since. I write this to in- 
duce other young girls. and who probably 
do not know of the Society, to join us; we 
are already two hundred members, but 
there is still room for many more. — It is 
for their own good and welfare. “They not 
only have a chance to learn many useful 
things. but a pleasant home to go to. 





New Century Guild of Working Women. 5 





Everything that can be done is done to 
make it pleasant: and happy hours are 
spent there by every one of us. And 
many an anxious mother is free from care 
to know that her child spends her evenings 
in so safe and good a place. Different 
classes are held every evening, and every 
member can join whichever class she likes 
best. There is a circulating library, and 
members can take the books home after 
name and number is put down. Many 
girls come merely for resting themselves 
or writing letters. for which material is 
furnished. All the girls are perfectly de- 
voted to the ladies of the Society. and no 
wonder it is, for they not only do their duty 
towards the work they have undertaken, 
but do what every true Christian does 
for his fellow-creatures—help them when 
they are in trouble and sorrows ; that 
what our ladies do. [I was in trouble and 
they helped me clean out of it, when I was 
still nearly a stranger to them, 


ee 


NEW CENTURY GUILD OF WORKING WOMEN, IN PHILADELPHIA, 


ELIZA S. 
Wuar is a working woman? [his is 
a question admitting of various answers, 
according to previous notions. To one 
mind, the term might call up the picture 
of a German woman ploughing in a field ; 
to another a household drudge ; to anoth- 
er a seamstress starving in a garret. A 
visitor admitted to the 
the New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
would find that the idea of work in that 


Society includes a good deal more. If 


he should happen to be in the house at 
noon, for instance, he would be likely to 
find in the library a saleswoman from one 
of the nearest stores, a clerk or two from 
another, and the stenographer from a 
wholesale house, just dropped in to change 
their books, and have a chat with whom- 
soever they find. If he wander toward 
the little sitting-room. he may espy a tired 
girl from one of the big stores, with its 
confusing bustle. stretched on the lounge 


headquarters of 





TURNER. 


for ten minutes of quiet after her lunch. 
If it should be the twilight time, after 
work hours, he might come upon the 
Entertainment Committee in secret ¢on- 
clave, evolving a surprise for the next 
sociable. Or say it is the evening, he 
would hear from one and another room a 
hum of voices; in one is the German 
class laughing with the teacher over some 
little blunder; in another the cooking- 
class, with its gas stove, all sorts of good 
smells issuing therefrom; in another a 
circle of earnest faces round a table, deep 
in the mysteries of book-keeping; up- 
stairs. voices rise to the lead of the music 
teacher. Should he come on a Saturday 
afternoon, he would be apt to fall in with 
some of the public school teachers, met 
to read or chat, or consult over their 
committee work; or should he choose a 
monthly business meeting, he would see a 


young girl presiding, and another taking 
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minutes, while the committees brought in 
their reports. He would hear questions 
asked, papers read and discussed, new 
plans of work and coéperation suggested, 
—all with the spirit and dignity of women 
whom no one would think of calling 
drudges, or pitying because they have to 
work for their living. Or should he 
take the alternate monthly sociable, he 
would be likely to hear a fair recitation, 
and some pretty good singing, or to find 
a majority of the company threading the 
Virginia reel, to a ‘hurry up” air on 
the piano from one of the members. And 
even in the midst of the dancing time, he 
might notice on the stairs or in the ** little 
room” a set of eager young people around 
one or two of the elders of the Society, 
seeking for help in some of the many co- 
nundrums always rising to perplex their 
inexperience. 

In this democratic Society, which in- 
cludes in its ranks all grades of self-sup- 
porting women. there are some who 
evidently find here their only source of 
amusement and social enjoyment. They 
bring nothing. but receive much; and it 
is a pretty thing and one of constant 
occurrence, to see the Hospitality Com- 
mittee.—girls whose chances in life, albeit 
they are workers. have been somewhat 
better,—watching for these more heavily 
handicapped members of the fraternity, 
making conversation, initiating them into 
plays and dances. making them feel that life 
is not all drudgery. even to the poor and un- 
learned. ‘To such our bright parlors and 
music and merry cheer is, as a couple of 
women who live in one room together ex- 
pressed it, ** like a little bit of Paradise.” I 
think one reason why this Society keeps 
up its spirit is that the persons in whose 
interest it was started do so much for’ it 
themselves. While the managers are, so 
to speak, the weights of the clock, a large 


proportion of the running is done by the 





younger members. The committee on 
Women’s Work, for example, is steadily 
accumulating statistics in regard to Phila- 
delphia establishments employing women. 
They know, not only what stores provide 
seats behind the counters for odd minutes 
to rest, but in what stores they are en- 
couraged to use them, and in what others 
it may not be for the interest of employés 
to be seen doing so. The good things 
done by employers are noted and put on 
file for reference: for instance, how some 
establishments give, without deducting 
wages, a week or fortnight in the dog- 
days, several even paying a part of the 
holiday expenses ; how, while some give 
twenty minutes for dinner, others give 
thirty. some a whole hour; how some 
provide cosy dressing-rooms, and dining- 
rooms with hot tea and coffee, free to all; 
how, while some ** floor-walkers ”” make 
the lives of the girls a perpetual humiliation. 
others treat them as ladies : how one well- 
known dry goods store arranges for its 
little cash boys and girls. beside the din- 
ner time, a solid twenty minutes to each 
set to go up stairs to an unused room, and 


play ; how most prized of all the virtues of 


employers, a few actually give warning be- 
fore dismissal, instead of handing the dis- 
charge with the wages on Saturday night. 

In addition to the evening classes, where 
instruction is provided in any branch 
asked for by six self-supporting women, 
the Guild intends to establish a gymna- 
sium for and children, an ex- 
change for women’s work. a choral union, 
and other things in their time. It has also 
a branch house in the western part of the 
city, started in the interest of girls em- 


women 


ployed in the mills of the locality. 

Meantime our central idea is to make 
work noble in the eyes of all by elevating 
and refining the workers to study, to play, 
to act together. and to ++ lend a hand.” 
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Intelligence. 


THE INDIAN 


Tis society is an organization of citi- 
zens irrespective of religious or political 
distinctions, planted in various towns and 
cities of the United States, who desire to 
redress the wrongs of Indians, to secure 
for them education and certain civil rights. 
civilization, and ultimately by the full en- 
joyment of the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. The Asso- 
ciation Was organized in) Philadelphia, 
1882. and still makes that 
Branches of che As- 


December 15. 
city its headquarters. 
sociation have been established in: many 
towns and cities throughout the country. 
among which may be mentioned Boston, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; New Haven, Middle- 
town, Conn. ; Albany. Bufilo, Syracuse, 
Utica. N. Y.; St. Louis. Mo. ; Columbus, 
Ohio; and Santa Fe, N. M. The objects 
which the Association has in view are the 
same as those which the Women’s Indian 
Association has for a longer period nobly 
sought to secure. The two societies. hav- 
ing the same end in view. are working to- 
gether in perfect harmony, although, from 
the necessities of the case, along some- 
what different lines. The Indian Rights 
Association is composed principally of 
men, and gives its especial attention to po- 
work. It is abundantly supplied 
and accurate information re- 


litical 
with fresh 
garding the condition and needs of the In- 
dians. This information is gathered by 
its representatives. who annually make ex- 
tensive journeys among the various tribes 
so as to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
all the conditions of the problem which 


This information is 


they seek to solve. 
used to enlighten the public mind, and so 


to arouse public sentiment. by means of 


RIGHTS ASSOCLATION : 


WHAT IT IS. 
pamphlets and addresses. and to bring 
such a pressure to bear upon Congress, as 
shall overcome the apathy of the Govern- 
ment and secure much needed legislation, 
and right action on the part of the execu- 
tive. ‘The most important feature of the 
Association is the constant presence of its 
representative, Prof. C. C. Painter, at 
Washington during the session of Con- 
gress. Prof. Painter is intimately ac- 
quainted with the course of Indian affairs 
in the national Capital and thus is enabled 
to inform the central Board in Philadel- 
phia and various branches throughout the 
country at any moment when their action 
is required, 
WHAT THE ASSOCIATION ILAS ACCOM- 


PLISHED. 


Ist. Several hundred thousand persons 
have been directly reached by public ad- 
dresses. by pamphlets and publications, 
and by this means public opinion has been 
aroused to the point where definite action 
can be secured. 

2d.) Through the efforts of this, and 
the Woman’s National Indian Association, 
appropriations for the education of Indian 
children have been steadily increased. 

3d. During the past winter an appro- 
priation of $50,000 was secured, in the 
face of opposition from the Indian Com- 
mittee of the House. for the relief of the 
starving Piegan Indians. 

4th. Two unlawful attempts to ob- 
tain land from the Sioux Indians of Dako- 
ta have been exposed and successfully 
resisted: (a) The case of the Sioux agree- 
ment of 1882-3. (b) The case of the 
Crow Creek lands. 500,000 acres of which 








were illegally thrown open by an order of 
the last administration, and upon a repre- 
sentation of the facts by the Indian Rights 
Association were restored to their rightful 


owners. This is but a slight sketch of re- 
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sults obtained by the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation; the success which it has already 
achieved demonstrates the correétness of 
the principles upon which its aétion has 
been based. 


> — 


THE WOMEN’S 

THE official records of this Association, 
presented at its late interesting annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, its headquarters, 
report the Society’s work as having grown 
from its beginnings in the spring of 1879 to 
that of a national body of wide influence, 
great industry and efficiency. Fifty-six 
auxiliary branches and committees in all 
have been organized, and the work is now 
shared by associations, committees, officers 
or helpers in twenty-seven States, and the 
aim is to organize in all the States and 
Territories in aid of Indian civilization. 
education, evangelization and citizenship. 
The Association has steadily pursued its 
four lines of work for making public sen- 
timent with a view to create a pressure 
upon Congress which shall compass the 
enactment of the 
efforts have had large results in awakening 
popular interest, 
places as well, upon the subject discussed. 


needed laws, and_ its 


and interest in high 
Its first petition to Government, sent Feb- 
ruary, 1880, was signed by thirteen thou- 
sand, the next by fifty thousand, and the 
third one represented more than a hundred 
thousand citizens, including the represen- 
tative signatures of nearly one thousand 
churches. Its appeal from the first has 
been to those who make and control the 
sentiment of communities ; to pastors. edi- 
tors, leaders in education, and other men 
and women of ability and influence. For 
the last three years its method of memori- 
alizing Congress has been by bringing to 
Representatives these personal letters trom 
leading citizens of their own constituency, 
and by the direct appeals of the Executive 


Board and Auxiliaries. During the last 


NATIONAL 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


year it has made pleas for starving Mon- 
tana Indians ; for increased appropriations 
for education; for two new Government 
passage of the 
Coke and Sioux Bills ; for sufficient appro- 
priations for Indian pupils at other than 


Indian schools; for the 


Government schools; for the passage of 


the Cutcheon Amendment ; 
certain land frauds, and for other things ; 
sending also votes of thanks to the Exec- 


to prevent 


utive, to the Interior Department. to Sen- 


ator Dawes and to others on occasion. 
The 


massage of its Resolutions by eight State 
fan) e oD 


Association has also secured the 
legislatures, the latter bodies thus instruct- 
ing their Representatives at Washington 
to vote for just Indian bills. 

Four hundred and _ fifty meetings have 
been held during the past year by the 
Association, including the regular, public, 
and drawing-room meetings, and these 
have been addressed by Senators, Gen- 
erals of the Army. and others familiar 
with Indians and their needs and with 
legislation concerning them. According 
to the best data between eight hundred 
and a thousand newspapers, and these of 
the best, have during the past year opened 
their columns to the thought and work of 
the Association, and thus set in motion 
numberless currents of influence, while 
many thousands of leaflets and pamphlets 
giving needed information have also been 
distributed. Among the latter have been 
many of the valuable pamphlets of the 
Indian Rights Association, a society which 
for three years has done most able political 
work on Indian behalf. 

The Department of the 


Missionary 
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Association, though but a little more than a 
year old, has established missionaries at 
three stations in Indian Territory, and is 
about opening another station among the 
Sioux of Dakota, and one in California. 

The plan of the society, which repre- 
sents ten Christian denominations, is to 
begin Christian instruction and practical 
domestic teaching in some of the eighty 
tribes and separated portions of tribes 
where now there is no missionary of any 
denomination, and having enlisted new 
helpers for the station, in some association, 
town. or church, to resign it at the earli- 
est date to one of the great missionary 
societies. Thus the 
handmaid and helper of all the Christian 
mission societies while taking the territory 
of none. One that at Pawnee, 
Indian ‘Territory, having 1200 Indians, 


is the Association 


station, 


has already been accepted by one of the 
great missionary Boards and is in good 
and permanent hands, while deep interest 
is everywhere felt in this most needed en- 
terprise of the society. 

The latest department of work adopted 


THE MOHONK 

More than fifty friends of the Red man. 
representing the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, the Women’s National Indian As- 
sociation, the Indian Rights Association, 
the great missionary societies, the press. 
the legal profession, and the Government, 
spent three days by the princely hospital- 
ity of Albert K. Smiley, Esq.. at his beau- 
tiful home on Lake Mohonk in October 
to consider and discuss the Indian Ques- 


tion. 


After hearing various addresses full of 


information and inspiration, the following 
principles. broad enough to include the 
generous activities of all friends of Indians, 
and so just as to commend themselves to 
the whole right-minded public. were unan- 
imously adopted. 


INDIAN 
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is that of Indian Home Building, which 
proposes to lend to a young Indian pair 
who have had training at a Government 
or other Indian school, not only in books 
but 
cient sum to build a neat framed house, 
in annual in- 


in civilized home-life as well, a suffi- 


the amount to be returned 
stalments, thus stimulating and helping 
without pauperizing ; and this most inter- 
esting line of work has also been already 
successfully tried on lands in  severalty 
among the Omahas, for only where sure 
individual titles can be had will this loan- 
fund be available. 

The officers of the Association are as fol- 
lows: Fflonorary President, Miss M. L. 
Bonney. Philadelphia; 7res¢dent, Mrs. 
M. L. Dickinson, New York ; I ¢ce- Pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. R. Jones, Philadelphia ; 
General Secretary, Mrs. A. S. Quinton, 
Philadelphia ; Recording Secretary, Miss 
S. Newlin, Philadelphia; 7reasurer, 
Mrs. H.W. Smith, Philadelphia ; Ass¢st- 
ant Treasurer, Miss H. R. Foote. Phil 


adelphia. 


PLATFORM. 
THE PLATFORM. 


The Indian question can never be settled 
except on principles of justice and equal 
rights. 

In its settlement. all property rights of 
the Indians should be sacredly guarded, 
and all obligations should be faithfully 
fulfilled. 

Keeping this steadily in view, the object 
of all legislative and executive action here- 
after should be, not the isolation of the In- 
dians, but the abrogation of the Indian 
reservations as rapidly as possible. 

The permitted diffusion of the Indians 
among the people, in order that they may 
become acquainted with civilized habits 
The ultimate discon- 


and modes of life. 
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tinuance of annuities so promotive of idle- ment at a fair 
ness and pauperism. Tht subjection of settlement. 
the Indians to the laws of the United Fourth. 
States and of the States and Territories 
where they may reside, and their protection 


rate and thrown open to 


The cash value ot the lands 
thus purchased should be set aside by the 


Government as a fund to be expended as 
by the same laws as those by which citi- 


rapidly as can be wisely done for their 
zens are protected. 


benefit. especially their industrial advance- 
The opening of all the territory of the ment. 
United States to their possible acquisition lifth. 
and to civilization, and the early admission 
of the Indians to American citizenship. 
These objects should be steadily kept in 


In order to carry out the pre- 
ceding recommendations. legal provision 
should be made for the necessary surveys 
of the reservations, and, wherever neces- 
view and pursued immediately, vigorously sary, negotiations should be pressed in 
and continuously. “The measures we rec- every honorable way until the consent of 
ommend for their accomplishment are the the Indians be obtained. 
following : Séxth. Indians belonging to tribes 
First. Vhe present system of Indian) which give up their reservations and ac- 
cept allotments of land in’ severalty. ‘and 
prehensive plan should be adopted which all) Indians 
shall place Indian children in’ schools 
under compulsion, if necessary, and shall 
provide industrial education for a large to citizenship of the United States and be- 
proportion of them. The adult Indians come subject to and entitled to the pro- 
should be brought under preparation for teétion of the laws of the United States. 
self-support. To this end, the free ration and of the States or 
system should be discontinued as rapidly they may reside. 
as possible, and a sufficient number of farm- Seventh. 
ers and other industrial teachers should lization, some representative of the United 
be provided meantime to teach them to States Government should be charged 
earn their own living. with the protection and instruction of the 
Second. Immediate measures should Indians. but all 
be taken to break up the system of holding 


education should be enlarged, and a com- 


who abandon their tribal or- 
ganization and adopt the habits and modes 
of civilized lite, should be at once admitted 


Territories where 


During this process of civi- 


such officers should) be 
withdrawn as soon as the Indians are ca- 
all lands in common, and each Indian pable of self-support and self-protection. 
family should receive a patent for a portion Kighth. We are unalterably opposed 
of land to be held in severalty, the amount to the removal 
to be dependent upon the number of mem- 
bers of the family and the character of the 
land, whether adapted for cultivation or injurious to the Indians and an impedi- 
for grazing. This land should be inalien- ment to their civilization. 

able for a period of twenty-five years. Ninth. 
The Coke Bill, as embodying this princi- 


of tribes of Indians from 
their established homes and massing them 


together in one or more ‘Territories, as 


We thankfully recognize the 
growing interest taken by the legislative 
and executive departments of our country 
in the welfare of the Indians. and the in- 


ple, has our earnest support. and is urged 
upon all friends of the Indians as the one 
practicable measure for securing these 
ends. 

Third. Ml portions of the Indian res- our thanks are also due to the religious 
ervations which are not allotted should, and 
after the Indians have selected and secured 
their lands. be purchased by the Govern- 


creased desire manifest among our people, 
West and East, to do them justice; and 


philanthropic organizations which 
have fostered this interest and supplement- 
ed the work of the Government by their 
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missionary ‘and educational labors. But 
we believe that what has been done in the 
past is but a beginning, and that both 


Many of us when young were taught 
that the more beggars we helped, the more 
good we did. But thought and experience 
teach us that it is quite different and we 
learn ** a more excellent way.” 

Giving to people of whose lives we know 
nothing is found to do immense harm, to 
ourselves, to the one so recklessly helped, 
and to the public in general. — First to our- 
selves. because it is a lazy way of getting 
rid of a disagreeable duty. It is so easy 
to dismiss a begear with a dime, so much 
easier than to look into his true condition. 
Second, to the one whom we think we 
have relieved by encouraging him in a life 
Suppose for instance. a man 
his family suflering for the 
He knows not which 


of deceit. 
out of work. 
actual wants of life. 
way to turn, and finally starts out to ask 
help of his fellow-men. Tle naturaily 
makes his story as pitiful as possible, at 
first coloring it a little but gradually clab- 
orating until finally there is scarcely an 
element of truth in it. [le was at first an 
honest man in pressing need, but is now an 
impostor who prefers to beg rather than to 
work. his wife and litthe ones made pau- 
pers. and all because in the first instance 
his case was not looked into. 

This is not a fancy. it is a sad fact. 
People are encouraged. yes paid. to de- 
ce ve. by careless givers. [s n’t this some- 
thing to think about, something well worth 
studying? If we are to ** lend a hand.” 
let it be a hand that is to hold up. to lift 
up. not one to push down to utter degra- 
dation. 

If in the first instance this man had been 
visited. to see if he really lived at the given 
address, then if need be, food forthe time se- 
cured. and then the case turned over to a 


Government and individuals must do more i 
before the debt we owe to the Indians can 
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be paid. 








society whose business it is to examine all 
cases of alleged want, his condition would 
have been looked into carefully, the truth 
ascertained. and the man convinced that 
nothing but the truth would answer. His 
immediate needs being attended to, work 
woul.l probably be found for him, or some 
other way out of his difficulty (frequently 
families are emigrated to some other place 
where all conditions are more favorable), 
and the need for begging being removed 
the family could in time be made self-sup- ‘ 
porting. and thus one family, perhaps gen- 
erations, saved from the pauper ranks. 

It is a great deal of trouble to take hold 
of a poor family, study out why it is poor, 
help parents and children out of the slough 
of despond by words of counsel and good 
This is the 
















cheer, but it isa grand work. 
work of organized charity. Who will lend 







a hand ? 
Let me tell you a true story. one that ts 





well vouched for. 

Four years since an earnest appeal ap- 
peared in a daily paper in behalf of a poor 
The agent of a relieving society 















family. 
made a special call on the family on Sun- 
day. Although the visit was unexpected, 
sufficient misery, sickness and poverty 







were visible to rouse much sympathy. A 





goodly supply of provisions and a warm 





fire were accounted for by the generosity 





of readers who saw the case noticed in the 
paper. But two broken chairs, a stove, 
and a straw tick on which a crippled child 
lay, were about all the room contained. 
Hastening away to procure covering: for 
the sick child. and some kind of bedding 
for the others, the visitor conferred with 
the housekeeper. who gave a different col- 
Following the clues 












or to the picture. 
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thus received, the agent proved that the To his surprise the undertaker was not 
man had pursued a life of willful idleness allowed to coffin the child, the coftin being 
and fraud for over a year. living in differ- 


hidden in an inner room, and for four days 
ent houses for months rent free, through 


or more the little form was exhibited on 
false representations. Tle spent hisnights the head of the barrel. 


Finally. over $700 
out, his days in bed, refusing work offered 


being realized, the child was buried. but 
the father could not attend the burial. as 


he could not ‘afford to miss the callers 


to him, and pleading sickness as a reason. 
These facts being verified and presented to 
the newspaper, the editor intercepted far- still coming,” because of the newspaper 
ther contributions and returned them to the appeals. Besides the $700, quantities of 
donors. Although partially defeated, he clothing. furniture and bedding were sent 
still managed to evade work by going in. Thus re-enforced the family removed 
among the merchants and those of be- to fine apartments, bought an organ and 
nevolent reputations, and by telling them a other adornments, and passed themselves 
pitiful story, to which many responded 
without examination. Soon. however, he 
became so widely known that his traffic 
became seriously hindered, and he left. to move to another city and go into busi- 
for Chicago with his family. There he re- ness 


off as persons of means, securing several 
more months of idle luxury. While still 


enough money remained the man decided 


there. The story teaches several 
newed his course of begging. but the things: (1.) How easily a family may be 
authorities took him in hand, and shipped corrupted by unwise charity. This was 
them all back(in 1882)to New York as 
paupers. Again he appealed through the 
press to the New York public. and The 


Charity Organization Society. then new, 


a case of honest misfortune at first, but 
the carliest newspaper appeal showed the 
man how much better begging paid than 
honest labor. and he has not done an hon- 
was asked to investigate the case. Learn- est day’s work since. and probably never 
ing his previous record, he was offered will till forced to. 
work, but said his complaint would not 
allow him to do it; although a physician 
of high standing, who visited him for the 
Society, failed to find any incapacitating 


(2.) How unreliable 
newspaper appeals are. They are usually 
made by reporters of little experience in 
such matters. whose ability to get upa sen- 
sational article is their capital. Some of 
the papers now make it a rule not to pub- 
lish these appeals without first submitting 
them tothe Charity Organization Society 
for investigation. (3.) How unjust to the 
deserving poor are such contributions to 
those whose cases have not been searched 
was born, and after some months died. out. The bitterest 
The father invited reporters of two or three 
papers into his room, the dead child was 
placed on exhibition on a board placed on 
top of a barrel. A harrowing scene of 


malady. Hlowever, he continued for an- 
other year to live idly by imposing. every 
three or four months, on a fresh reporter 
of a different paper, and drawing from each 
sensational sketch enough to pay the cost 
meanwhile. A year or more since a baby 
comments on such 
misapplied charity come from upright, 
self-respecting men, striving to fulfill their 
duties to their families and the communi- 
ty. when they find that the people who 
barely pay them fair wages for their hon- 
est toil will lavish hundreds of dollars up- 
on their worthless neighbor as a reward 
of falsehood and vicious idleness. 


want and despair was painted, and aid 
and sympathy flowed in from every quar- 
ter, A well-known clergyman flew to 
the rescue and offered to bury the child, 
and sent also much other material relief. 
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